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MULE most extraordinary incident of the week been the 

coup Wctat at the Erie building, by which the government of 
Jay Gould has been overturned, most of the old directors turned 
out, and a new board installed, with General Dix as President. 
Genera! Sickles, who, it has been rumored for some time past, 
returned from Spain in the employ of the Erie stockholders in Eng- 
land, planned the blow by winning over a sufficient number of the 
old directors weary of their position, and doubtful of Jay Gould’s 
ability ta hold his own against the various combinations now form- 
ing against him. These called a special mecting of the board under 
the by-iaws, on the neglect or refusal of the President to do so, at 
which many of them resigned, and others were elected in their 
stead; Jay Gould was CGeposed, and possession taken ef such por- 
tions of the building as Gould did retain by manual violence. 
A large body of police was in attendance to keep the peace, and 
the rival parties made various unsuccessful attempts to have each 
other arrested, and, failing this, amused themselves by chasing and 
being chased around the building, and serving or being served with 
papers. One of the first acts of the new board was to dismiss Field 
and Shearman from the position of counsel to the road, and install 
Mr. 8. L. M. Barlow in their places, but Mr. Shearman remained 
faithful to Gould to the last, locking doors and holding the handles 
of doors, and rallying the henchmen of the fallen chief, with a per 
tinacity that showed his heart was with the old régime. Gould 
held out till Tuesday, and then surrendered, on being allowed to go 
through the forms of resignation. He still remains a director, however, 
and the reform will not be complete till he is lodged in the 
penitentiary, and getting his first taste of honest and useful indus- 
try. What effect the news will have on the legislation at 
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where the Ring have been working hard and with some show of 


success, remains to be seen. 





The prosecution effe ted at ‘the trial of 
a coup de thédtre of extraordinary brilliancy and efficiency, by sud- 
denly producing as a witness, from an inner room, Andrew J. Garvey, 
the plasterer, one of the principal “‘ Ring thieves,” who had acted as 
“ executive officer” to Tweed, and had made up a large proportion 
of the fraudulent claims which Hall and his board audited. Gar- 
vey fled to Europe after the first exposure, but was brought back 
by his wife, and delivered penitent into the hands of the Attorney- 


€ Mayor Hall on Friday 


Gencral, who brought him up as a witness, to the astonishment of 


the Mayor and his counsel. At this writing, Garvey is telling the 
wonderful story of ‘‘ how the great frauds were planned and carried 
out, and how the money was divided.” We ought to mention, how- 
ever, by way of caution to the friends of woman’s sutlrage, that Mrs. 
Garvey’s action is due not to anxiety about the condition 
Andrew’s soul, but to a desire that he should, by turning State's 
evidence, save his fortune from legal pursuit. But she is, never- 
theless, an able and energetic woman, much superior to her husband, 
and deserves a public luncheon or something of that kind. 





The Collector of this port, General Arthur, has issued the new 
order reforming the general-order business. He designates 
ber of bonded warchouses in which gocds are in future to be stored 
‘under the general order.” As the names of Leet & Stocking do 
not appear among those of the owners of these warehouses, we pre- 
sume this famous firm has now vanished into history, and with them 
a great “plum” has disappeared, we trust, for ever from New York 
politics ; but it is right to add that there is still arte ge distrust 
on this point. Let us sum up, forthe benefit of posterity, the history 


of Lect’s Custom-house career. Le got from the President a simple 
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letter of introduction to Mr. Grinnell, who was, he had found out, to 
be the new Collector, and by announcing this facet to Mr. Grinnell 
before that gentleman was himself aware of it, he produced ou Mr. 
Grinnell’s mind the impression that he was in the President's eouti- 
dence and enjoyed his special protection, and he asked from him a 
share of the general-order business, and this in spite of the fact that 
he had been formally warned by the President that he did not wish 
him, or anybody else who had been connected with hii, to take any 
office in the Custom-house. He eoncealed from the President t 
fact that he had disregarded his wishes ; retained his position in 
army, and continued to do duty in the War Department in Washin 
ton, after having farmed out his share of the general-order business 
and drew his share of the spoil covertly, and through a third 
meanwhile occasionally threatening Mr. 
not give him more of the business—that is, a monopoly of it—hx 
would have him removed, thus making himself a second 
false and fraudulent misrepresentation. After Mi 
Grinnell transferred to him and a new partner, Stocking, the whole 
of the general-order business, and the warehouses previ jounty kept 
for this purpose were closed, and a petition against the change from 
the merchants of the city disregarded. 
dismissed, Thomas Murphy appointed in his place, and Leet, takin 
off the mask, moved on to New York and took open charge of the 
business, and commenced the system of exactions whieh has finally 


son, Grinnell tl) at if he cid 
guilty of 
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Collector Grinne ell Was then 


been brought to a close by the * Schurz-Fenton Trick.” 
Now here is the strange part of the story, to which we again 
direct the attention of Harper's Weekly, premising that the Seneca 
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Stone Company story we utterly disregard. When the 
became aware that Leet had abused his confidence, 
wishes, made false representations as to his intluence over him, 
concealed his doings trom him 
repeated complaints of prominent merchants, and by Leet’s appear- 
ance in publie as owner of * the prea and, tinaliy, by 

sional investigation—he took no notice of them whatever. 
we know, he gave no sign of displeasure, paid no attention to the 
complaints against him, and Iet him go on for nearly two years 
preying on the commerce of the port, till a second Con 
investigation, obtained with great difficulty, and the savage assaults 
of the press on the eve of an election, made the change we have 
just witnessed imperatively necessary. It has been the custom of 
the defenders of the Administration hitherto, whenever charges of 
this kind are brought up, instead of answering them, to tell you 
that they endear President more than ever to the American 
people; that ‘his renomination is a sure thing,” ete.; and that 
Horace Greeley is the friend of Hank Smith. Now, is this satisfac- 
tory? Let us have a candid answer, without allusions to cigars, 
or fast horses, or investments, or summer Hank Smith 
or Horace Greeley. 
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Three members of the Civil-Service Commission are alsoemployees 
of the Government in other departments ; that is, in addition to thei 
regular, onerous, and greatly underpaid duties, they have assumed 
other duties, also onerous and also sure to be underpaid, which 
have to be performed by working overtime, and which it would be a 
disgrace to the nation to allow them to perform without extra pay. 
Nevertheless, when a resolution came up in the Senate the other 
day authorizing the President to give them such extra pay for such 
extra services, Mr. John Sherman thought it was a capital joke, and 
said that this was “the best commentary on civil-service reform 
they had had yet”; whereat, we are told, there was “laughter.” Mr. 
Carpenter “ thought it was a striking illustration of the reform as 
it was being carried out”; and then came Mr. Logan, who gave 
notice that he would move for the repeal of the law under which 
the Civil-Service Commission was created, and declared that ‘he 
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was as much in favor of civil-serviee reform as anybody, but not in 
this way.” ‘ This 


disfavor as ever; 


particular measure” seems to be still in as great 
ever from knowing 


What particular measure would find faver with gentlemen of the 


but we are also just as far as 


ind. ‘Phere is nothing more curious in the present political 
iin the apparent determination of the “ Administration 
not to let the President’s plan of reform go into practice. 


their notion appears to be that the’ civil service ought to be re- 


Senators ” 


formed without labor or expense, and by some process in the nature 
of a miracle—by “ the laying on of hands” by the heads of depart- 
The payment of money to any- 


body on account of it wears, in their eyes, a look of simuny or blas- 


ments, or something of that Kind. 
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phemy. The compensation has at last been voted. 


A noticeable recent oecurrence in the political world is the 
Tribune’s partial change of front in the matter of the New Hamp- 
Administration Kepublicans in that State were not, 
we judge, getting much comfort from its editorial articles in the 
earlier days of the contest, but as soon as the Democrats began 
circulating free-trade documents among the voters, the Tribune at 
once gave what we may cail fair notice to all men that protection 
must be let alone, or the Zribune’s friendship dispensed with; so 
Democrats, Administration men, and Reform Republicans will have 
to note and ponder the fact that protection is the 7ribune’s main 
question, and may govern themselves accordingly. 


shire election. 


New Ilampshire has been carried by the Republicans, by a ma- 
jority estimated, as we write, at from 1,560 to 2,000 votes, assuring 
the Governor, the Legislature, and a United States Senator to the 
party, and seeming to prove that its defeat last year was due to its 
own dissensions more than to the increased strength of its oppo- 
nents, and very little, if any, to considerations of national import- 
ance. ‘The canvass on the Republican side was extraordinarily 
active, much being at stake in local politics, and much being be- 
lieved to be at stake in national politics. The result will diminish 
the influence of the Reform Republican leaders within the party, 
and will, perhaps, more than proportionally increase their consider- 
ation in the eyes of the Democracy. 


’ 


The “ exposure” made of Schurz by the Jimes has called out a 
reply from Mr. Jussen, Mr. Schurz’s brother-in-law, who is now at 
Bonn, in Germany, in a letter to the Chicago Tribune, in which he 
says that Schurz distinetly refused to support his application for 
the office of collector of internal revenue in Chicago; that the ap- 
pointment was procured for him by certain Chicago gentlemen, who 
then wished to share in his salary; that he had, while in office, to 
dismiss Dr. Lamper, “a cousin of the President, and gauger of the 
district, for appropriating highwines.” Lamper dared him to do 
it, but he did it, and Mr. Delano approved his action; but Lamper 
Was soon after appointed receiver of public moneys in the land 
Washington Territory. Shortly after this, he was ap- 
proached by Mr. Orville Grant, the President’s brother, who pro- 
posed to him to allow a certain distillery to double its capacity 
Without paying any more tax, which Mr. Jussen indignantly de- 
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clined to do, and reported the proposal to the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, the Assistant-Assessor, and Senator Schurz, upon 
hearing which Grant came and apologized, and said he only did it 
‘to test his integrity.” As Mr. Jussen gives names and dates, and 
refers to documents, it seems as if these charges would have to be 
investigated. 


>t 


Mr. Samuel Bowles, a practised political observer, writes home 
from Washington to his paper, the Springfield Republican, a long 
and interesting letter about the immediate future of polities which 
will displease Federal officeholders, but which is, nevertheless, worth 
their close attention. Mr. Bowles is an avowed opponent of the 
nomination of General Grant, and it may be as well to recollect that 
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fact in examining his statements and predictions; but it must be 
recollected, too, that he is a shrewd man, as good a politician as 
the managers of conventions, as powerful in virtue of his editorship 
as half-a-dozen wire-pullers of the first magnitude, and possessed 
of excellent means of getting information. ‘This isin substance what 
he says: 

“ Everything and anything is possible to the political history of the next 

ninety days. If the Mortons, the Forneys, the Chairmen of State Committees, 
and the other masters of the mere machinery of the Republican party, decide 
ou renominating General Grant, they may or may not find themselves vigor- 
ously opposed in the Philadelphia Convention ; but it is a thmg certain that 
when their nomination is made, they will be confronted by such an opposi- 
tion, arising from their own ranks, and represented by names so Republican 
in services and history, so powerful in character, and so powerful in their 
representation of public opinion, as will carry away from General Grant all 
the flower of the Republican party.” 
Neither the Republican nor the Democratic party, whatever the 
politicians may think of the people’s intentions and wishes, could 
rally one-half of its followers against a movement of the honest men 
of the country intent upon reform, and headed by such candidates 
as Trumbull and Greeley, or Sumner and Trumbull, or Trumbull 
and Sumner. Some such ticket will be framed at Cincinnati, in the 
convention which is to be held there in May, and which will be, it 
is probable, “ one of the largest assemblages of the purest and most 
independent Republicans of all the States that ever has been 
known.” Such a ticket would have the support of a vast number of 
Democrats, for “the present tendency of opinion among the 
wisest of the Democratie leaders North and South is, in the event 
of Grant’s nomination, to the abandonment of the Presidential cam- 
paign to the Reform Republicans.” In respect of this whole matter 
of the next nomination, “the country is ahead of Congress, the 
press is in advance of the people, and the people in advance of the 
politicians, as a rule.” Mr. Bowles says that he finds Congressmen 
anxiously non-committal, but that if the Republican members were 
to-morrow compelled to sign one of two papers, ‘declaring their 
belief that the interests of the country and the party require the re- 
nomination of General Grant, or the reverse, such renomination 
would be no longer possible.” As we say, Mr. Bowles is long since 
commiited to opposing General Grant’s renomination, though he 
worked hard to secure his election, and worked hard, too, in defend- 
ing his oflicial acts and omissions, and it may be necessary to make 
some abatement of the expectations which his letter is calculated to 
excite. <A very great deal depends upon the firmness of the Cincin- 
nati men and their friends. Meantime, Republicans of their way 
of thinking are, with very rare exceptions, allowing the oflice- 
holders te manipulate the primary meetings and pick the delegates 
for Philadelphia, while, for the moment, the Reform cause goes by 
default. 


What has recently happened in Missouri seems to indicate that 
the corruptionists, far from being discouraged by the events in New 
York and elsewhere, are growing bolder than ever. In Cass County, 
in that State, about $100,000 county bonds—which had been printed 
some years ago for issue in aid of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, but 
which, for reasons unnecessary to enumerate here, were never issued, 
and ought to have been destroyed—lay for some time unnoticed in the 
county treasurer’s safe. The news of their existence getting abroad, 
a “ring” was at once formed of two of the judges of the county 
court and three er four prominent lawyers and merchants. The 
approval of the county court was necessary to give the bonds even 
an appearance of validity, so the two judges waited until the court 
had been adjourned one day, and their honest colleague had gone 
home, when they “reopened court,” called up the bonds for “ ap- 
proval,” got a knavish or simple deputy clerk to affix his signature 
and the seal of the eourt to them, and then the “ prominent lawyers” 
and merehants started for St. Louis and other places to put them on 
the market. They were promptly pursued by the police, and the 
scheme frustrated, and one of the merchants committed suicide. 
When the judges of a court of record combine with members of the 
bar and respected if not respectable merchants to engage in fraudu- 
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lent issue of county bonds, it must be admitted that this particular 
mode of making money is growing in favor; but it must be ad- 
mitted, too, that what is called “the framework of society” is in a 
shaky condition in any place in which sueh things occur. 

The Chicago Tribune very properly calls attention to the cruel 
treatment Messrs. Caldwell and Pomeroy are experiencing at the 
hands of the Kansas Legislature. We told in our last the story of 
their performances when getting themselves elected. When these 
charges reached Washington, Senator Caldwell “ hurled them back” 
with seorn and indignation, but declined to do anything with them 
except “burl” them, until he was furnished with a certified cop) 
of the testimony on which they were founded. This he will receive 
as soon as he has exhausted every means of suppressing it. 





The Legislature of South Carolina is engaged in passing a bill 
giving validity to all issues of bonds heretofore made, which is in 
itself an admission that some of the bonds are illegal, which the 
State government is trying to deny. The bill, however, goes fur- 
ther than this, and exonerates the rascals who issued the bonds from 
all blame, which reveals the real character of the transaction. The 
measure Will hardly do much tor the State credit, inasmuch as it 
ean only bind the State till the next Legislature meets, and as the 
character of the present body is too low for its sanction or confirma- 
tion to give any bond or bill or note any increase of market value. 
The men who “ engineer” legislation in that State now ought to be, 
in a large nwinber of cases, laboring in the penitentiary, and their 
poor colored dupes ought to be handling honest spades or pickaxes. 
Emigration from the State continues on a great scale, and a few 
years of the present state of things will probably leave nobody for 
the carpet-baggers to prey upon. 

One of the greatest curiosities of New York jurisprudence 
has been for some time the rule which permitted a prisoner to 
challenge a juror for having formed or expressed an opinion in rete- 
rence to the circumstances out of which the trial arose, or in refe- 
rence to the guilt or innocence of the prisoner. ‘The result has been 
that the process of impanelling a jury has long consisted in the 
careful sifting of the list by the prisoner, so as to select the most 
ignorant and stupid persons on it. Indeed, it may be said, without 
meaning to impugn the justice of any verdict in particular, that 
nearly all juries in criminal trials have, for many years back, been 
composed of persons who were, by their own confession, entively un- 
fit to form an opinion of any value on any matter whatever; fora 
man who in New York either does not read the newspapers, or, read- 
ing them, forms no conclusion whatever as to the character of the 
inost startling events of the day, is, er vi termini, either an ass or an 
idiot. This interesting farce is now to be ended, we hope, by a bill 
which has passed the Assembly, and awaits the action of the Senate, 
which declares that if the juror can swear that any opinion and im- 
pression he may have formed will net prevent his rendering an im- 
partial verdict according to the evidence, the formation of the 
opinion or impression shall net be a good ground ef challenge. 
This is a very important contribution to reform in the administration 
of justice. 

The Tichborne case has closed in England after a trial lasting 
over one hundred days, and after an address from the defendants’ 
counsel, the Attorney-General, extending over more than twenty, 
the longest we believe on record, but not longer than the enormous 
mass of testimony called for. This testimony consisted not simply 
of the evidence given in court by a cloud of witnesses, but of depo- 
sitions taken in South America and Australia by commission. The 
Attorney-General lost reputation by his cross-examination of the 
claimant, which was somewhat feeble and inetfective, but he more 
than regained it by his running commentary, which was a master- 
piece of that mingled recital and argument known as an address to 
ajury. Atits close the jury, for the second time, declared them- 
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selves convineed, and the claimant withdrew his suit, and shert!s 


after was arrested for perjury on a bench-warrant, and now hes in 
jail awaiting his trial, at which it will doubtless go hard with him 


as he has been the means of saddling a minor's estate with an 


cumbrance little short of half a million of dollars, and swore he had 
seduced a lady now living while cligaged to her as sir hocer ‘Tieh 
borne, whom he was personidting. His tathure does pot, however 


prevent his being perhaps the most remarkable imipost ron reeord. 
Though, according to the theory of the defence, nothing but an 
illiterate butcher-boy from the East End of Londen, 

lived several years in Australia as a blackguard and 
adventurer, he succeeded in persuading Lady ‘Tiehborne that 
he was her own son, several cavalry officers that he was an old 
comrade, some servants that he was their old master, several country 
gentlemen that he was the companion of their youth. Moreover, he 
got numbers of people to lend him money on the strength of bis 
claims, and the price of his bonds were quoted in the street as h 

chances rose or fell. He had the iimpudenee, too, te present limsell 
in open court for eross-examination as a person living in a cirele 
Which he had never entered, and of the habits and manne: 
he could only have known by hearsay. Some of his knowledge bas ne 
been satisfactorily accounted for 
Sir Roger’s whai kind of pipe he (Sir Roger) had smoked o1 
ticular evening, after a particular event, the pipe being peculiar, 
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such as his telling an old triend of 
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and the occasion twenty vears ag 
hisignorance of amultitude of thing 
man, and by the ludicrous mistakes he | 
But he, nevertheless, performed a great teat, and must forever rank 
among the foremost rascals ef an age prolific in cheats and im 


He was finally broken down by 
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pestors. 


last, is 

expected. Hie was the greatest, 
Italian 
Europe sunk, weary 
in the ideas of the 


The news of Mazzini’s death, which has come at 
the less sad for having been long 
bravest, most heroie and persistent of the 


worthies who took up in 1815, when the rest of 
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of strife, into ignoble repose, what best 

French Revolution, aud, above all, the great doctrine that 

people has the right to dispose of itself, and fought and died for it, 

Without ever flinching or ever despairing or ever repining, till T8509 

brought their triumph. Indeed, i that te them, 
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mere than to any other ageney, is due that great, sileut change in 
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if 


may be truly said 


Kuropean polities which has made Austria a constitutional mon- 
archy and has taken Victor Emanuel to Rome. Phis long and 
fruitful Italian struggle, too, was remarkable, not simply tur the 
production of martyrs and eonfessors and conspirators, but ef Lril 
liant men of action, of soldiers and siatesmen whe wanted nothing 
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but a country and an organized government 


them illustrious. Any eountry which in fifty years of sorrow and 


degradation and oppression has produced Mazzini, and Manin, aod 
Garibaldi, and Cavour, and DY Azeglie, and Rattazzi, and the gallant 


and gifted Govone, just dead in his prime, and who led his division 


otf the field of Custoezza unbroken H 


the wh 
a bloody and disastrous day, may well eall herself the meter oi 


. after bearin ole brunt of 


great race. Mazzini was a dreamer, as a man must be Wire is forever 


orbid, as men always are 


intent on schemes beyond his power, and n 
who are tighting against laws for whici they have no respect, wd 


bitter, as nearly all men become whe have long hoped against hope 


and have often thought themselves struggling ayainst fate itself. 
But it was a striking illustration of the radical soundness of his 


mental and moral constitution that, when the day of 
it brought in him no frenzy er eestasy. His 
were as clear and healthy definitions of the 
and of the true conditions of order and rational progress, as 
all his life sat debating in the parliament of a free 
of plotting in back bedrooms. — Italy owes him a monuiient as one 
of those great “ precursors,” as they have been called, who rendered 
her the inestimable service of worshipping her as a nation when the 
rest of the world despised her as a “ geographical expression,” and 
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last publi 
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bases of civil society 
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country, instead 


' only visited her as an old curiosity-shop. 
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LAND AND POLITICS. 
W* are likely before long to have some exact information on a 
question which not only plays an important part in English 
political discussion, but in the controversy between democracy and 
oligarchy all over the world, namely, how many landholders there are 
in England. The popular belief, founded on the last census returns, 
is that there are only 30,600, and there is hardly a speech, denuncia- 
tory of the English political system, delivered in either hemisphere, 
in which this ealeulation is not used as an illustration of its badness, 
and as a support to some scheme for the more equal division of 
landed property. It appears, however, that nobody is returned in 
the census as an owner of land who does not return himself as a 
‘*Jandowner,” which, it is alleged, a large number of persons who 
are really possessed of land in fee simple, but do not live off it, or 
who follow some calling beside that of agriculturists, do not do. 
Parliament has now ordered a return of all persons in the king- 
dom owning an acre or more, which will be the first enumeration of 
the kind made since the Domesday Book of William the Conqueror, 
and it will be very interesting, owing to the stout denial of the ac- 
curacy of the census report put in by prominent members of the 
landed aristocracy. Lord Salisbury has, for instance, made an 
examination of the landed proprietary in Hertfordshire, which 
revealed the fact that there were in that county 8,333 owners of 
land, whereas the census only gave it 245. At this rate, the whole 
kingdom ought to contain nearly one million, and Lord Derby main- 
tains that it does contain over 300,000. The matter is of more im- 
portance to the great English proprietors than to anybody else. 
There has of late been a great deal of ominous talk about the injus- 
tice and inexpediency of treating property in land as capable of 
acquisition by individuals with the same absoluteness and inviolabil- 
ity as the products of human industry, and the appropriation of such 
rise in the value of land as has been caused by the growth of the 
community in wealth and population, forms one of the leading sug- 
gestions in the programme of a large and increasing body of English 
radicals ; that it will eventually become a plank in their platform we 
can hardly doubt. Landed proprietors, too, are gradually becoming 
objects of popular dislike and suspicion, because the power and influ- 
ence of the English aristocracy have mainly rested on property in land, 
because the owners of it have for ages formed a veritable caste, and 
until very lately were held to constitute the real “country.” 
Indeed, the whole of the legal and political system of Great Britain 
inmay be said to have been the creation of the landowners, and to 
have been maintained by them, with all its virtues and all its 
defects, down to our own day. The leading characteristies of the 
landowners’ mind have been a frequent topie of discussion of late, 
and they are, it must be admitted, intensely aggravating to the pro- 
gressive school of politicians. 


dislike of new customs and new ideas, their want of sympathy with 
persons apart from property, their satisfaction with the present and 
reverence forthe past, are all obstacles to change, and their obstrue- 
tiveness is made all the more exasperating by the reflection that 
ley Whom everybody paid for the privilege of sleeping under a 
roof formed only an infinitesimal portion of the population. If it ean 
now be shown that they form with their families a respectable por- 
tion of the population—say 5,000,600—although it may not make 
them more acceptable to reformers, it will certainly make them seem 
more dangerous to meddle with. 
But then there is no doubt that the whole question is bein 
treated in England on ;: 
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g 
view of the relation of land to polities 
which the experience of other countries does not altogether justify. 
The one result which may be counted on with certainty from a 
wide diffusion of landed property, is that the cause of property 
generally, as opposed to communistic schemes hatched in cities, 
will be greatly strengthened. Owners of land, in fact, are always 
opposed to “ going shares” with anybody, and have the sense of 
‘wnership very highly developed. There is no country in the world, 
or instance, in which there is so much hostility to property as in 
France, and yet there is perhaps no country in which property is 

to less danger at the hands of the majority, owing to the 
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division of the soil amongst the peasantry. A Paris or Lyons socialist 
is more of a noxious animal in a village of his own country than he 
would be in an English manor-house. So that it is undoubtedly 
true that the more you cut up the soil, the more guarantees do you 
| create that the present social organization will undergo no serious 
change. 

On the other hand, the wide diffusion of landed property, 
apart from education and the habit of self-government, apparently 
promises nothing whatever for political liberty. The worst govern- 
ments in France rest on the peasantry, and will continue to rest on 
them as long as the peasantry are neither taught in schools nor in 
meetings to manage their own affairs. The one political good they 
seek is security, but they are utterly indifferent as to the means by 
which they attain it—so that the conservative interest is cultivated 
at the expense of everything else. Belgium has also a peasant pro- 
prietary and ‘an excellent government; but the goodness of the 
government is largely due to the fact that the peasantry have 
nothing to do with it except obey it. The suffrage is restricted to 
the bourgeoisie, which really governs the country, as the same class 
governed France under Louis Philippe. If the suffrage were made 
universal, as it was in France in 1848, the Government would at first 
pass completely into the hands of the clergy, and the revolt of the 
town population against the clergy would create such a feeling of 
insecurity and horror of disorder that the reins of authority would 
at last be freely surrendered to anybody who promised to rule with 
the strong hand, to make going to church safe, and to make every 
man sure of reaping what he had sown. 

It has to be borne in mind, too, that the love of the land and the 
honor of agriculture which has come down to us from the Middle 
Ages, and is, perhaps, the best of medieval traditions, is declin- 
ing so rapidly in modern times that it is highly unsafe to attempt 
to build a political system on the presumption of its continuance. 
It has been weakened in our day, and is likely to be weakened still 
further, by a variety of influences. The increased facility of loco- 
motion, by enormously increasing the number of landowners and 
the opportunities for becoming a landowner, has done much to 
deprive the character of a landowner of its respectability. The 
Irish or German peasant, whose brother owns a quarter-section in 
fee out in Illinois, and cares for nobody, must have his reverence 
for squires and landlords diminished by the knowledge of this fact, 
and still more by the ease with which he has learnt that 
he can und do the same thing himself. Moreover, 
the assimilation which has taken place in the jurisprudence of 
nearly every civilized country of the rules regulating the acquisi- 
tion and transmission of real estate to those regulating the acquisi- 
| tion and transinission of personal property, has made the transfer of 
land easy, and therefore frequent, and under their influence farming has 
come everywhere to be looked on more as a business and less as a 
status, and the farm as an investment rather than “as a stake in 
the country”—or, in other words, to deprive landholding of its 
sentimental associations. Farmers, in other words, are losing their 
conservative character, and growing changeable and restless, and 
begin to come and go, like traders, and think more of present profits 
and less of steadiness of position and certainty of future. Add to 
all this the dislike of the solitariness of farm life caused by cheap 
literature, and the consequent diffusion of urban tastes through the 
rural population, and the facility with which easy access to the city 
enables them to be gratified, and we have enough reason for be- 
lieving that landowning will cease in a generation or two to produce 
anywhere a distinct type of character possessing a special value 
for political purposes. 

The truth is that the character of the political and social organ- 
ization in every country will probably hereafter be determined, not 
by the extent to which landed property is diffused among the peo- 
ple, but by the extent to which property of all kinds is diffused, and 
by the extent to which people are educated. The American farmer 
is not a fit basis for a despotism, as the French farmer is, because, 
although he loves security and respects property as the French 
framer does, he is well-informed cnough to contribute to the opinion 
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of the country, and has the habit of polities. But he has no char- 
acteristic of special political value or importance which an Americat 
artisan, having money in the savings-bank, or shares in a factory 
or railroad, dees not possess in as great a degree. This almost 
amounts to saying that it is not as profitable, from a political point 
of view, to agitate for the diffusion of farms among the people as to 
agitate for the diffusion of five-dollar bills, and the arts of reading, 
writing, and habits of order, forethought, self-respect, and of man- 
aging affairs in common with others. Perhaps nothing is better cal- 
culated to make a man a good politician than to be a member of a 
co-operative association. 


MASKED REFORMERS. 


HE examination of the proprietor and editor of the Times before 
the committee sent down by the Legislature to investigate the 
charges made by that journal against Mr. Miller, the State Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, furnishes one more striking illustration of the 
defective condition of the law of libel, and of the necessity, in the 
interest of political reform as well as of other things hardly less 
important, of such changes in procedure as will make possible the 
trial of libel suits promptly after the appearance of the alleged 
libel. We have spoken of this more than once already. The events 
of every day add to the force of all that we or others have ever said 
in its favor. Of the merits of the controversy between Mr. Miller 
and the Times we do not profess to know anything certain; but 
enough appeared in the evidence before the cominittee to make it 
plain that if he is innocent he is greatly to be pitied, and that if he 
is guilty the public and the insurance companies are greatly to be 
pitied. 

The Times has during the last six months or more been steadily 
charging him, week by week, with various infamous offences, such 
as appropriating public moncy to his own use, levying blackmail on 
insurance companies and taking bribes from them, and has indeed 
imputed to him almost every variety of breach of trust. It has even 
gone further than this, and sought to show that his private charaec- 
ter was, before he took the office, that of an untrustworthy and irre- 
sponsible person, and it has done all this with great vehemence and 
bitterness. Its attacks, in short, have been of a kind that no public 
official can possibly sutfer to pass unnoticed, and such as no private 
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individual possessing any self-respect or regard for the respect of | 


others could live under, even if they had not been fortified by the 
formal declaration of the Times that it knew what it was talking 
about, and that “it wotld make good all it said against 
He was accordingly driven into asking an investigation at the hands 
of the Legislature, and the Legislature—these being days of reform 
—was driven into making it, and it sent down a committee for that 
purpose. The principal articles bearing on his case were produced 
at the investigation and read over to the conductors of the Zimes, 


and they were asked whether they had any personal knowledge of 


the truth or falschood of the charges made in these articles. They 
admitted they had not. They were asked to give the names of some 
person or persons who had, and they refused to do so. 


him.” 





produce just the same effect on the publie mind in convi 
quitting Miller as the verdiet of a jury. The position of the 7 
towards Miller is therefore substantially—we do not say conseionsly 


—this: ** We have brought terrible charges against your c! 


| and we will prove them; but we will not prove them before any 


bunal, however competent to establish your guilt or innoc ¢, unle 
our failure to do so should be attended with peeuniary loss to on 
About the consequences of this refusal to vou or the px 

we care nothing. If you are not satistied, bring your act rh 
men whom we have allowed to assail you ought to come for 
now as witnesses, but they would rather not, and we shal! 


selves. 


force them.” Now, why does Miller not se libel suit Wed 
not know, of course, what intluences operate on his mind, but w: 


know what influences operate on the great mass of those wh 
racter is assailed by newspapers. Whena charge of aseri 

is made against a man in a public journal, an exposure of its 
hood, to be effective, must not only be made by 
before a tribunal whose findings people will treat with res)» 
must be made at once, while the public 


proper proce lure 


attention is fixed 
matter. Ifitcannot be made at once, everything fades out 
popular recollection except a vague impression that he \ 

aecused of this or that offence and did uot meet it, and 
was probably somethiag in it, and everybody knows that it 
impossible to eradicate an impression of this kind. People will n 
read answers to charges the exact nature of whieh they hav: 

ten; they are too busy, too fond of new thing 
short. A libel suit amounts to nothing more than an answer of 


this kind. As the law stands, it cannot, in this district 


the earliest be tried for two years after the libel has appeared. I 
a public officer accused of malfeasance, a favorable verdict 

at this interval is of absolutely no use as a vindieation; to ayy 
individual, it is of next to no use, for, as We have said, in two vea 


his wrongs have well-nigh passed out of the publie mind. And th 


t 
though last not least, there is the pecuniary difficulty. No one ean 
now safely engage in a lawsuit with a great newspaper whe can 
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afford to sink at least a thousand dollars init, whieh to a great news 
paper is nothing, but to most individuals is a good deal; 
to most men the pecuniary risk added to the delay makes the legal 
remedy for slander 
papers enjoy complete impunity in their 
ter. But decent respect for 
tice requires that if the person they 
conspicuous, and tr 


worse than none. Practically, therefore, news 
attacks on privat 
‘ter and for common 


assail ean provide any speedy, 


private charac 
ustworthy mode of testing the truth of the 
charges against him, the editor should at once meet him there 
With all the necessary proofs. 
now stands, is equivalent 


To wait for a libel suit, as the law 
refuge behind a technicality. 

Moreover, it is as injurious to the 
the character of individuals. Nobody will assert that a 
should never assail a man’s characte lo lay down any such rule 
would deprive the press of three-fourths of 


to taking 
influence of the press as to 


hHewstaper 


its usefulness, and vive 


a large body of knaves all but complete impunity. Nor should an 
editor be required to know personally the facts of every charge h 


Thev refused | 


also to say who wrote the articles, although the editor expressed the | 


opinion that these persons “ ought to come forward” and make good 
their assertions. It appeared, in short, that the charges rested on 
the naked assertion of somebody in whom the editor of the Times had 
confidence, and whom he therefore permitted to say anonymously in 
the columns of the paper whatever he pleased retleeting on Mr. Mil- 
ler’s character, 
of his good faith, and without even reserving the right to reveal his 
name or to bring him forward as a witness. The editer, however, 
expressed his readiness to produce the desired proof before a court 
of law in a libel suit. 


Now the only ditferenee between a trial before a committee of the 


Legislature and one before a jury is that the committee has no power 


without exacting from him any guarantee whatever 


makes. If every editor had to satisfy himself of thet truth of every 
thing he published, newspapers would cease to appear. Nor is hi 
bound to give the name of everybody who criticises the opinions 
publie career of public men. It no difference to anybou) 
Who writes the comments which appear in a new 
general notoriety. The question in this ease is 
these comments come, but, are they sound? 

determines, for reasons of public poliey, 
thief, or embezzler, or forger, « 


makes 
spaper on facts of 
not from 
But when 


Whom do 
un editoi 
to denounce any man as a 
erally 


or peculator, we believe the ge 


| aecepted and only sound rule is that he should be ready to produce 


| libel suit. Ue is bound to show the 


to inflict a pecuniary penalty on the Times, in case it fails to make | 


good its charges. 


precisely the same conditions as befere a jury. and its report would 


Evidence is, however, produced before it under 


the evidence of the truth of what he says, whenever called on by 


the accused person, before any tribunal whatever, libel suit or no 
on Which he has — 
based his assertions, or produce the person to whose word he 
trusted when he made them. Anybody 
allow him to make charges of this kind in his paper, 


come forward support of them, if called upon, 


documents 


who asks an editor to 
but refuses to 
is unworthy of 
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belief, and deserves no more pity, shelter, or connivance than any 
lurking assassin or sneak thief. Skulking patriots, who are anxious 
to make “exposures ” of private character, but unwilling to shoul- 
der the responsibility of them, are a very large class. Every editor 
is familiar with them, but we believe it is the general practice of 
editors to refuse them a hearing. 

We think the Zimes will see, on refleetion, the dangers, and dif- 
ficulties, and unfairness of its departure from this sound and whole- 
some rule. In the first place, it would, if generally adopted, place 
the reputation, peace, and credit of every man in the community at 
the merey of any professional or commercial rival, or social enemy, 
who managed to persuade an editor, not that what he said was true, 
but that he himself was generally trustworthy—as if no generally 
trustworthy people misstated facts, or drew unwarrantable in- 
ferences, or saw others with the eyes of envy, hatred, or malice. 
In the second place, if it were generally understood that respectable 
editors assailed character without having proofs in their possession, 
or being willing to produce them when called upon by persons 
aggrieved, it would deprive all newspaper attacks of any weight, 
or, in other words, completely frustrate the object for which such 
attacks as these of the 7imes are made. Indeed, things have 
nearly reached that pass already. The phrase ‘newspaper charge” 
is now all but a synonym for a downright falsehood, of which no 
sensible man would take any notice, and on which no decent man 
ought to be condemned, simply because the process of bringing 
newspapers to book is tedious, cumbrous, and expensive. Let it but 
be well understood that under no circumstances can an editor be 
induced, in less than two years, or without the risk of a heavy fine, 
to reveal his reason for telling forty thousand people, six times a 
week, that he considers you a thief, and the term “ thief” would 
rapidly cease to be a term of reproach, while stealing would go on 
as steadily as ever. 

We know nothing, we repeat, of the truth or falsehood of the 
charges against Miller. He may be, for aught we can tell, the 
greatest rascal “of this or any other age,” but he may also be the 
most innocent and injured man in this State. Thus far, little 
proof of any kind has been produced against him. The principal 
fact the investigation has revealed is that the persons who wrote the 
articles against him in the Times are, on their own showing, 
timid persons, on whose anonymous evidence it would be unsafe to 
convict a hungry dog of having robbed a larder. 


ENGLAND, 
Lonpon, Feb. 23, 1872. 

FEW days ago I found myself forming part of an animated mass, so 
4% densely packed that I feared for the safety of my ribs, and—to put it 
mildly—at an elevated temperature. Keeping my head above the human 
waves, I was swept, without much assistance, from my feet through a fear- 
fully narrow channel into av overflowing meeting. The Chelsea Vestry Hall 
was the scene of my sufferings, and, whilst I clung to my neighbors in order 
to relieve a very rickety bench of part of my weight, I had time to contem- 
plate the long list of parochial benefactors on the wall, and to remark that 
Sir Robert Walpole had given £50 for the good of the poor in the year 1730. 
The rear which went up from the crowd, and which gave me time for these 
historical investigations, was not ill-tempered, and was, in fact, simply due 
to the vehemence with which everybody was exhorting everybody else to 
hold bis tongue. As the idea gradually dawned upon us—as it will in such 
cases—that the shortest way of producing silence was to be silent one’s self, 
a young gentleman advanced to the edge of the platform, and began to 
address us in due parliamentary eloquence. Sir Charles Dilke, the gentleman 
in question, does not conform to the ordinary type of mob orators. His style is 
a little heavy, and it was characteristic that this extreme representative of 
British republicanism, far from appealing in a Continental fashion to the 
rights of man and the everlasting principles of justice, stuck to the British 
Constitution, and solemnly read us the opiuions of various legal pundits to 
prove that the king can do no wrong, and that there is always a responsible 
minister to bear the blame. ‘The crowd appeared to be a good deal impressed 
ly these arguments, and were obviously gratified by the implied compliment 
to their sound constitutional knowledge. Sir Charles explained that he in- 
tended to stand by the statements which he had made in the now celebrated 
Neweastle speech, with one exception. He admitted that he had been mis- 





taken in asserting that the Queen had not redeemed her pledge of paying 
income tax, which, it must be added, was by far the most serious accusation 
which he had put forward. He has given notice of a motion in the House of 
Commons which will doubtless lead to a vigorous encounter, and I refrain 
from going further into that matter. Mcanwhile, Sir Charles's constituents, 
or that part of them which was present in the Chelsea Vestry Hall, undoubt- 
edly received him with marked enthusiasm. They applanded to the echo 
any quasi republican sentiment, and, when the speaker strongly condemned 
the present Government for their mode of conducting the Washington nego- 
tiation, they yelled at Mr. Gladstone as vigorously as they would have ap- 
plauded him three years ago, and muttered significantly to each other that 
such misfortunes were the natural result of entrusting business to people 
with titles. I wish I could think that the cause of the evil were as sus- 
ceptible of easy removal ! 

In spite of these sentiments, I don’t think that Sir Charles's republicanism 
is of a very dangerous character. It is still of the true British type, and in- 
volves very frequent refereuce to Magna Charta, and the glories of Hampden 
and Sidney. Most of my Chelsea friends, IT have no doubt, will be turning 
out next Tuesday to witness the procession through the streets in honor of 
the Prince of Wales's reeovery, aid though they will be dimly sensible that 
there is a good deal of sham sentiment in the whole proceeding, they will be 
willing to give a cheer or two to the Royal Family. On that day we are all 
bound to be more or less hypocritical. Nobody can hint a doubt as to the 
direct interposition of Providence for the cure of the typhus fever or as to 
the greatness of the benefit so conferred upon the country. A good many 
people, i believe, hold in all sincerity that national acts of organized hypo- 
crisy are exceedingly edifying, aud I don’t suppose that such a belief is con- 
fined to the British Islands. 

Meanwhile, Parliament has lost no time in bringing forward some of the 
irritating topics that have accumulated during the vacation. The case of the 
appointment of Sir R. Collier came first, and on that case it had been sup- 
posed that a vote of censure could hardly be avoided, especially in the House 
of Lords. The divisions showed the substantial justice of this opinion. It is 
‘rue that in the House of Lords the Government had a majority of oue, and, 
in the House of Commons, a majority of twenty-seven ; but then it was per- 
feectly well understood that their antagonists did not wish to beat them. It 
is held, though I confess that I can’t quite see the wisdom of the opinion, 
that we are bound to keep the Government in office in order that they may 
see us through the American scrape into which they originally brought us. 
Lincoln’s maxim about not swapping horsesin the midst of the ford is considered 
to. determine the proper line of policy. Whether the doctrine—sound enough 
in many cases—is applicable to this, I shall not enquire; but it is certain 
that many of the Opposition abstained from voting siimply upon that ground. 
In the House of Lords, of course, the Opposition can have a majority 
whenever they please; aud in the House of Commons, the old government 
could formerly count upon a majority of a hundred. That that majority 
should have been reduced, in spite of the protection extended by the great 
authority of Sir Roundell Palmer, to little more than a quarter, was a suffi- 
ciently significant reproof. A government which is thus maintained in office 
because it is inconvenient to turn them out at the present crisis, has 
naturally no bed of roses. Last night, a spirited encounter took place 
which illustrates the method in which they may be put to the torture. 
Ever since the Hyde Park riots in 1865 which led to the Reform Bill, 
there has been a feeble attempt to legislate for the future management 
of the parks. A bill which is now before the House is considered by Mr. 
Vernon Hareourt—known to you as Historicus—to be an infringement of 
the liberties of the subject. It confides, or so he thinks, intolerable powers 
to Mr. Ayrton and his myrmidons. Mr. Harcourt has become, I need hardly 
say, an extreme Radical, and is very jealous of the slightest interference 
with the popular right of meeting; but Mr. Harcourt has also, which is just 
now more to the purpose, a singular talent for irritating his opponent. He 
has a genius for contemptuous sneering in which few men are his equals, 
and he poured a few drops of acid last night upon some of the most irritable 
of mankind. Mr. Ayrton tried hard to be as disagreeable as Mr. Harcourt, 
and certainly succeeded in being thoroughly offensive, though ina less 
artistic manner. Mr. Gladstone, however, offered a concession to Mr. Har- 
court’s proposal which stirred the wrath of the Conservatives, to whom the 
memory of the Hyde Park riots is specially bitter. Forthwith a general row 
took place. Mr. Hardy, Mr. Disraeli’s vigorous second in command, vehe- 
mently declared that the conduct of Government was neither honest nor 
satisfactory. Mr, Gladstone pleasantly replied that Mr. Hardy was the man 
in all the House most capable of importing “the acid and venomous spirit of 
party” into the plainest practical matter. Mr. Disraeli retorted by calling 
the ministers cowards, and accusing Mr. Gladstone of utter meanness during 
the original dispute, and of preserving a sulky sileuee in Parliameut, whilst 
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addressing tumultuous mobs from his own balcony. Mr. Gladstone, trem- 
bling with passion, ret wrted that the one intelligible sentence in Mr. Disracli’s 
speech had not ‘‘a single shred, syliable, or shadow of truth in it.” 
the parliamentary synonyms for liar, coward, fool, tyrant, and knave flew 
about the House quite freely, and ministers appeared without their official 
dress. The climax was reached when Mr. Harcourt, with ironical bland 
uess, apologized for having provoked such celestial wrath, aud begged the 


In short, 


vreat leaders once more to kiss aud be friends. Things are growiug plea- 
sant. However, the Park Bill is being carried in spite of these little ame- 
nities, and as it won’t make the smallest practical diflerence, it is perhaps as 
well that it should be got out of the way. 

There is one other very melancholy subject on which a word or two must 
be said. Poor Lord Mayo’s assassination has been deeply lamented by men of 
all parties. When he was sent out, three years and a half ago, by Mr. Dis- 
racli’s government, the appointment was supposed to be a party job, and 
was bitterly attacked. 
of his administration. 
praises are not the insincere compliments which we sometimes feel compelled 
to pay to the recently dead. Before Lord Mayo’s death, T have heard from 
men who had the best possible means of judging, very warm praises both of 
his personal character and of his skillas an administrator. Everybody who 
served under him felt for him both affection and confidence. The loss is there- 
fore a heavy one in itself, but it is impossible not to feel that it may be omi- 
nous of more dangers to come. The assassination of the Chief-Justice a few 
months ago spread a very uncomfortable feeling through Indian society, for, 
after all, the sma!] white population must always feel that it is more or less 
living upon a volcano, and that nobody can tell what mysterious causes, 
working far below the surface and beyond all our means of information, may 
lead to a sudden eruption. The murderer of the Chief-Justice was a Moham- 
medan fanatic; and though great efforts were made to prove that the crime 
was merely due to private vengeance, there was an uncomfortable suspicion 
that it might be part of a wider couspiracy. Lord Mayo’s murderer was a 
convict, who had been sentenced to transportation for carrying out the 
custom of his tribe, and prosecuting a blood feud upon English territory. It 
is searcely likely that his action should have been due to conspiracy, as no 
one could have caleulated on the visit of Lord Mayo to the island; it is 
natural enough that the wild clansman from the hills should cherish an in- 
discriminating sense of vengeance against men who had sentenced him to 
imprisonment in a distant island, and murder would be simply his natural 
mode of protest. Still, it is impossible to say what may be the effect of such 
an action upon the imagination of the vast populations with whom we are 
so imperfectly acquainted, and who are so easily impressed by anything 
which tends to dimiuish our prestige. Mr. Seward, I am told, remarked, in 
his late visit to India, that in any new revolt assassination would be the 
natural weapon of the natives; and Mr. Seward should be an authority upon 
But, at any rate, it is no wonder that the crime seems to many 
people Gminous of further mischief; and if any of your readers wish to 
know more of the grounds for such a feeling, [ would strongly recommend 
them to read a book of singular interest recently published by Mr. Hunter— 
author of the “Rural Annals of Bengal”—under the title, “Our Indian 
Mussulmaus: are they bound in conscience to rebel against the Queen?” 
There they will find set forth, in a short space and in a very forcible style, 
an account of the remarkable Mohammedan revival of late years, which is 
singularly interesting both in its political and its religious bearings. 


Now, as is only vatural, we h®ar nothing but praises 
I have, however, good reason for saying that these 


assassins. 


ERNEST RENAN’S NEW BOOK.* 
Parts, February 27. 

NYTHING which comes from the pen of Renan deserves the attention 
£ of the public, not only on account of the grand and noble style of all 
his writings, but also because of the earnestness and purity of the writer. I 
choose the word purity om purpose, as it represents rare qualities in a ecoun- 
try which has suffered so much from demoralization. I have known Renan 
for years, and I am witness that his private life is thaf of a true philosopher. 
He has married a niece of Ary Scheffer, and tives in a modest apartment on 
the third floor, where there is hardly room enough for his books. His time is 


spent at the Institute, in his cabinet de travai/, and in a small circle ot intellec- 


tual friends. Even his bitterest enemies can bring no other reproa 
him than his intimacy with Prince Napoleon »> 1 his senii-ree 
the Empire. [ speak now of political reproaches, as, i to come 
should find many people who regard him as the | 

“Prince Napoleon,” said once Renan to me, “is a child of ger 
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ests me as a child. But I know that he can never become an adult, an 


1 dt at 
he will fall suddeniy irom childhood into seni ity .” His adhesiontothe 1 
pire was brought about lesa by ambition than by his contemmt for t 
ticians of the French liberal school and especially for M. Thiers. Uo was 


named Professor of Hebrew by the Emperor, but suspended by M. Du 


a lecture in which he spoke of Christ as of a man. Politically, M. Renan 
may be said to be in a state of philosophical indifference ; he has never bee 
on the staff of any organized party—he knows the important mea all | 
ties. This gives a special value to his opinions; but it must 1 vid. at the 
same time, that it leaves them in a sort of nebulous state. It po 
tics as it is in purely ideal matters; the individual and dramatic element i 
often stronger than the intellectual. Reaan looks upon France with more 


affection, but with as much calmness as he would upon the ruins of any ere 


empire. His guide is history, and he sees in all events the necessary 


velopment of historical laws. “The day on which France beheaded } 
king, she committed suicide.” He shows us France as the work of the © 
petian dynasty. To him the revolutionists of "30 are “ignorant and silly 


men,” who thought that they could reconstruct France. As soon a 
Empire fell, France was obliged to go back to the Capetians. The ordinances 
of 1-30 were, says Renan, a crime of the monarchy ; but as soon as the ki 
had abdicated, the nation ought to have accepted the infant Comte de Cha 
bord as the legitimate heir of the crown. Though eighteen ys py 
reign seemed to justify the choice of another sovereign, the Preach Revolu 
tion of 1830 had not, like that of 1633 in England, the justification of a final 
suecess. The Revolution of 1248 was, in Renan’s opinion, a great nati 
misfortune ; it forced universal suffrage ou a country where there was 
tem of universal education. 

It is not strange that Renan should speak with indulgence of 
leon IIT. “If,” says he, “he had 
every political idea or liberty, with developing material interests, with 
taking his stand on a 


cContentes 


moderate clericalism without couvictiens, his 
reign and that of his dynasty would have been assured fora long time” The 
country was becoming more and more vulgar, materialist 


could have shaken a government founded upon the plébiscites, Ronan says 


distinetly that a goverament which aims at duration in 


No opp mition 


France will have 
nothing to do but to imitate the programme of Napoleon U1L., minus war, Lt 
was the love of war which lost him. He was a dreamer of glory. Franc: 
has become thoroughly pacitic, too pacitic, thinks Renaa, sit 
her Germanic, military, feudal aristocracy. 





Mammon has become the onl 
god of her democracy. “ The nobility once fallen, there is nothing but av andis 


1 
tinguished mediocrity, without origivality or bolduess, a refwre Which under 


hye 


ich 
Clot 


stands neither the privileges of the mind nor the privileges of the sword. Such 
h 


a nation can reach the h of material prosperity.” She has no further 


part to play in the world, no more 





Renan, who regrets what 
made old Frauce—the Capetian royalty, the military aristoeracy—does not 
| 


hope that France will tind a new ideal in republican institutions. He does 


. 
not believe that she will be able to eopy America. “ 








‘finds a substitute for her want of edu tion, for that vacuum 


’ 
ot 


which is always produced by the absence of a court, of an upper society 

old institutions, in the fire of her own crewth, of her patriotism, of the per 

haps exaggerated contidence which she has in her own strength, in her persua 

sion that she is working the great work of humanity, in the efficacy of her 

ions, in her boldness and her spirit of euterpr 
' 


Protestant convict in the 


total absence of socialism, in the fagility with which the distinction of rich 
and poor is accepted, especially in the privilege she has of developing kerself 


in the free air, in the intinite of spac:, without i have cited 


America to show that Renan is instinctively au aristoera 


neigibors.” 
this judgment on 
he has no genuine love of a repab''c, even of the best of republics. Bat 


is probably right when he says that but a second 
rate America, a medive 


than the United Stat:s. 


France would never be 


one, more resembling Mexico or South America 


The present materialism of France is neither monarchica 


it is indiiierent; 


l nor republican ; 
society wants to be defended, not to defend itself, and 
is not even capable ofa great effort to find a defender. Reuaa thinks that a 
state of things in which those who have ail the wealth will wot wield the 
sword, is rotten. The French bourgeoisie is as arrogant as the old military no- 
bility, but it has lost the virtues and the courage of that nobility. La every 


society, there is a process of natural selection which brings some men or 


soine families forward aud places the governmeut in their hands. This gov- 
ernmeutal seiection is, as it were, the tormation of the brain in the body 
politi France, there is no left but direct 
and universal suffraze, This method gives to France directors “ without in- 


telligence, without knowledge, without pres: 


Now, in mode of selection 


ize, and without authority.” 
Renan thiuks he coll ctive 
résultante of thirty-six inillions of men, eaeh counting for a unit. 


that the most mediocre man is better than 


There is 
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in his opinion, but one real superiority, that of race, of birth, for moral and in- 
tellectual supremacy springs only from the supremacy of a certain germ placed 
under advantageous circumstances. He is therefore a believer in families, 
in dynasties, in chosen lines of men; and he thinks that a democracy cannot 
prosper any better than a monarchy, if the process of natural political selec- 
tion is counteracted by the laws. In Germany, the nobleman, the tradesman, 
the professor, the peasant, the workingman, are types; they do not care for 
the rights of man. “ Equality,” says Renan, “ is the greatest cause of poli- 
tical and military weakness.” The Germans owe their triumph to their hier- 
archical spirit, to the precision and even to the narrowness of their views, to 
their chastity. Renan believes that it is one of the forces of Germany that 
women should play a small part in the social and political movement. “In 
France,” says he, in a note, “they count for an enormous part in this 
movement; in Prussia, for an infinitely smaller part.” 


But how is France to recover and to regain what she has lost? The 
answer to this question shows exactly the calibre of Renan’s mind. He 


shows France placed, as it were, like Hereules, between virtue and vice, 
and discussing an alliance with one or the other. She can espouse virtue, 
choose the way of penitence, become more austere, more stern, more. discip- 
lined, more cbedient, more military than Prussia; re-establish the old 
monarchy, rebuild an aristocracy ; silently, sullenly prepare for revenge ; be 
blind to the affairs of the whole world; uever utter a word of complaint; 
reform, reform ; educate every child, make a soldier of every man, renounce 
the follies and babbling of democracy ; construct a narrow ideal, make the 
words king, country, the only holy words. This is the hard road, the 
difficult way of salvation. But there is another, and here I must 
Renan : 


cite 


“The character of a nation cannot be changed. It is enough, says one 
imaginary interlocutor to the other, that the plan of reform which you 
have just traced should have been that of Prussia for me to affirm that it 
will not be that of France. Reforms which suppose that France will renounce 
her democratic prejudices are chimerical reforms. France, believe me, will 
remain a country of amiable people, mild, honest, gay, superficial, full of 
good heart, of a feeble political intelligence ; and she will preserve her medi- 
ocre administration, her obstinate committees, her routiniers bodies, per- 
suaded that they are the first in the world; she will go farther and farther in 
this way of materialism, of vulgar republicanism, towards which all the modern 
world, except Prussia and Russia, seems to advance. Does this mean that she 
will never have her revenge? It is precisely thus that she will have it. Her 
vengeance will lie in the fact that she will have outstripped the world on the 
road which leads to the end of all nobility, of all virtue. While the German 
and Slavic populations preserve the illusions of young races, we shall 
remain inferior to them; but these races will become old in their turn; they 
will enter into the way of all flesh, . . The most cruel vengeance 
which France could take of the proud nobility which has been the instrument 
of her defeat, would be to live in the democratie state, and to demonstrate 
the possibility of the Republic in Europe. It would not be long before we 
could tell our conquerors, like the dead of Isaiah: ‘Et tu vulneratus es sicut 
et nos: nostri similis effectus es.’ ” 


And, a litt’e further on, he adds: 


“France, at any rate, is more sure of her revenge if she trusts her 
defects than if she relies on qualities which she never has had. Our 
enemies may rest quiet if the Frenchman, in order to regain his place, 
must become a Pomeranian and a Ditmarscher. What has conquered 
France is a remainder of moral foree, ef rudeness, of heaviness, of 
abuegation which happens to have still resisted, in a corner of the globe, the 
deleterious influence of egotistical assertion. Let French democracy succeed 
in establishing a status, in living, aud this eld leaven will soon disappear 
under the action of the mest energetic solvent of all virtue which the 
world has known thus far.” 


IT am unable in such e« short space to give you even’an aper¢u of the 
various reforms which M. Renan advocates in polities, in public education, 
in administration. This would require another article. I have only tried to 
draw the general lines of M. Renan’s political ideas. To do him justice, in an 
article which he published before the war, on Constitutional Monarchy in 
France, and which is reprinted in this volume, he already foresaw that there 
would be a struggle between the feudal, military, German ideal and the 
democratic, Cesarist ideal. The last term of the socialistic and democratic 
deas seemed to him to be such a state of weakness and decomposition 
as called, as it were, for conquest. To a feudal mind, a contract appears 
all the more holy that is more ancieut; but contemporary positivism will 
not allow one generation to bind another. A contract seems only good 
when it is very recent. With such conceptions, the integrity of a country is 
always in danger. It is quite clear that M. Renan has not much hope in 
restoring in the French mind a faith in tradition, a love of historical right 
“ Fata viam invenient!” He looks upon the misfortunes of 
his country much as the philosopher of Lucretius, though, to do him justice, 
there is sadness in his criticism and sympathy in his severity. 


aud continuity. 


The Nation. 





NOTES FROM BERLIN. 
BERLIN, Feb. 19, 1272. 
JISMARCK has baffled the Jesuits, confounded the clerical party, and, it 
is hoped, has broken for ever the hold by which ecclesiastical power was 
secking to fasten itself upon the state. In a former letter I quoted his preg- 
pant declaration that the government should be constitutional and not con- 
fessional. The confessional feature has long been recognized in the schools. 
Inheriting from the Reformation. the notion that the state must in some way 
provide for the religious training of its subjects, Prussia has nevertheless 
sought to do this in the spirit of toleration towards all beliefs—assisting 
different communions in the support of religious worship, and providing for 
the religious instruction of the children in the public schools according to 
the several communions or confessions in which they were born, whether 
Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish. To this extent the schools have been con- 
Sessional ; not that thejr primary object was to inculcate any faith in par- 
ticular, but a subordinate place was given to religious instruction, with the 
toleration of different faiths. Naturally enough, the superintendence of this 
branch of education in the schools was left to the several religious bodies 
whose catechumens were among the pupils ; and it came to pass that in rural 
districts Protestant clergymen, Catholic priests, and Jewish Rabbis were ex- 
oficio the inspectors of the schools, and the supervisors of religious instruc- 
tion for the children of their own confessions, if not the actual teachers in 
this department. This system had in the main worked with little friction ; 
the great confessions had a parity of privileges, and nobody was disobliged 
except the small fraction of non-believers, aud these were not disposed to 
make trouble. 

The recent agitation was causcd by the Ultramontane party in the Ca- 
tholic Church. Taking advantage of an article in the new constitution 
which favors ecclesiastical freedom, this party would separate the church 
from the control of the state, but, at the same time, would seck to control 
the state in the interest of their church. Having always enjoyed liberty ot 
religious worship and teaching, they now insisted upon a right of instruction 
in the schools, without revision or direction from the state, intending to use 
the school asa lever for bringing to bear against the new Empire of Ger- 
many the power of the infallible imperium at Rome. Schoolmasters who 
declined to teach the new dogma of Papal infallibility were excommuni- 
cated! Everywhere in Prussia the Roman Catholics were organizing them- 
selves as a political party; canvassing for the elections upon ecclesiastical 
grounds aloue; and insisting that legislation should in everything have re- 
spect to the church, a3 a power at least co-ordinate with the state. But 
Prince Bismarck was equal to the occasion: “ This,” said he, “ shall not be 
made a confessional government; nor parliament the scene of confessional 
strifes”; and so he introduced and carried a declaratory act, which asserts 
the supremacy of the state and cuts off the church from interference. 

The act embodies in a few words these two fundamental principles; first, 
that the supervision of all educational institutions, public and private, be- 
longs to the state alone, and all local ordinances to the conv.ary are abolished ; 
second, that the appointment of local and district school inspectors, and the 
designation of their respective fields of supervision, is vested solely and abso- 
lutely in the state, and all regulations to the contrary are repealed. 

To the American reader these declarations will appear very obvious, 
almost commonplace, but in Prussia they mark a great step forwards, and 
prepare the way for the complete and final separation of church and state. 
By the first section the anomalous and conflicting school-laws and usages 
in different sections are set aside, and the school administration throughout 
Prussia is reduced to one uniform principle. By the second, the inspection 
of the schools is taken from the clergy as an official prerogative or an honor- 
ary function; and it is decreed that the supervision of religious as well as 
secular teaching sha!! pertain only to the direct appointees of the state. 
Then follows a third declaration, as a present peace-offering, by which the 
state continues to use the clergy as inspectors, but only at its discretion, 
and subject to its control. This concession must soon give way to the 
pressure of the foregoiug principles ; practically, the church is ousted from 
the control of popular education. The high orthodox are endeavoring to 
reconcile themselves to this result as a fatal blow to the machinations of the 
Jesuits, though some of this party would rather concede to the Catholics 
a partial control over public education than relinquish their own share of 
this power. On the other hand, some of the devout Evangelicals apprehend 
that this measure will displace the true faith from the schools, and open the 
way for the machinations of Romanism and the inroads of materialism. 
They have not yet learned to trust the principle of church independence and 
religious freedom. Such works, however, as Dr. J. L. Tellkampt’s “ Selbst- 
verwa'tung und Reform der Gemeinde- und Kreisordnungen in Preussen” will 
direct attention to the working of se!f-government in England and the 
United States. 
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Of course the Liberals are jubilant over the advanced position of the 
Government. The debate in parliament was protracted, violent, and in- 
tensely personal against Prince Bismarck. It was a foretaste of what men 
might look for should sectarian animosities be permitted to mingle with 
political strifes. But Bismarck’s sagacity has ruled church contentions out 
of Parliament. You remember Schiller’s poem of the Handschuh, upon the 
Countess who threw her glove into the arena before the lions to test the 
devotion of her knight. Aladderadatsch pictures the forum with a glove 
upon the floor inscribed “ Katholiken”; two young lions are ready to tear 
each other in pieces for the glove, when from behind the barricr appears the 
great lion head of Bismarck, with the motto : 


March 14, 1872 


**Und der Leu mit Gebriil! 
Richtet sich auf, da wird’s still !"’ 
The same journal thus satirizes the English and American war of words over 
the Alabama question : 
“ So kommen vielleicht wir noch zum Ziel 
Ohw’ Krieg und ohne Grolle ; 
Denn unser Losurgswort heisst: Viel 
Geschrei und wenig Wolle.” 
Most of the journals here are disposed to treat the new Alubama demonstra- 
tion as for mere political effect in both countries ; but I defer an opinion 
until I shall have received that of the Nation. AUSWANDERER. 


Correspondence. 





ELISEE RECLUS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In the number for Feb. 22, page 121, you publish a notice of Llisée 
Reclus containing several errors injurious to the character of one for whom 
you seem to have sympathy. Reclus was never in “ the company of assas- 
sins and pétroleurs” who gave Paris a second edition of the too celebrated 
St. Bartholomew of old, for the reason that he was a prisoner at Versailles 
several weeks before that period. Reclus had nothiug to do with the Com- 
mune, except that, being a private soldier in a company of National Guards, 
he marched with his battalion when ordered. He was taken at Chatillon 
with nearly the whole of his battalion the very first day that the forces of 
the Federalists confronted the army of the Thiers government. 
the third of April, the same day that Flourens was killed and Geueral Duval 
was shot by military order. : 

The only “ fatal error” of Reclus was that during his long confinement 
at Versailles, Belle-Isle, and St. Germain, he maintained an attitude of self- 
respect, never yielding or changing his opinion as to the culpable 
incapacity of the different governments that have dragged France 
into the shameful and degraded condition which began with the 
coup Wétat of December, 1251. The political opinions of Reclus were 
always extremely liberal and democratic, and the night before the 
revolution of the 18th March, 1271, which gave birth to the Commune, 
he told me he had no more hope whatever in any of the old political parties, 
and that the only chance left was to return to an organization like that 
of the commonwealth of Massachusetts or one of the cantons of Switzer- 
land. It was a misfortune for Elisée Reclus that a younger brother, Elic 
Reclus, was appointed near the close of the Commune delegate to the Ex- 
Bibliotheque Nationale—which, by the way, he preserved intact, not a book, 
not a pamphlet or manuscript, nor even a coin or medal, was wanting when 
the library was taken possession of by M. Thiers’s government. 

Military justice declined to pardon Reclus because he was too proud ; 
such was the excuse repeatedly given. The Central Commission or Council 
of the Geographical Society of Paris, of which he was a member, have just 
obtained a commutation of his sentence of deportation to New Caledonia to 
one of banishment, and he is now in Italy. The French Academy did 
nothing for him, but the efforts of the Commission, and especially of Messrs. 
Charton and Chasseloup-Laubat, also members of the National Assembly, 
have at last set him at liberty, an exile for life, alter eight months of im- 
prisonment, for having marched once only with his battalion of Federa! 
National Guards against M. Thiers’s army. 
this severe punishment with the Jevient treatment of Bazaine, who is still 
a marshal, with his staff at his orders and his pay, Lebeuf also and De 
Failly, and hundreds of other high military and civil diguitaries, who, with 
their “ ceurs iégers,” have precipitated France into the abyss. 

Elisée Reclus has never been “iv Mexico.” 
Louis Napoleon he left France voluntarily, aud travelled in the United 
States from New York to New Orleans, from there crossed to Carthayeua. 
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exploring New Grenada aud more especially the Sierra of Santa Marta in 
the Andes.—Very respectfully yours, 


JuLes Marcov. 
CaMBuIDGE, Massacnvuserrs, March 2, 1872 


FRIEDRICH KAPP AND CARL SCHURZ. 

To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The New York Herald of January 13 publishes what purports to be 
a report of an “interview ” with me at which I expressed various opinions 
derogatory to my friend, Carl Schurz. | have written to that journal infor 
ing it that the report is a fabrication from beginning to end. In ease it does 
not publish or notice my letter, permit me to say through your eolunuis that 
LT have never been interviewed by a Herald correspondent on this or ans 
other subject ; that had I been visited by one, his call would have been ex 
ceedingly short; and that my estimate of Mr. Schurz is directly the opposite 
of that which the author of the communication has had the 
aseribe to me.—Faithfully yours, 


mrp lence to 
PrRiepricu Karr 
Berwin, February 4, 1872. 

{We have not seen the letter in the Herald, or any notice of 
Ep. NATION. | 


FLOWER PAINTING. 
To THE Epiror OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In your excellent article on the Water-color Exhibitionin yourissue 
of February 22, a point is touched upon which | think ought te be more 
fully treated, and, with your permission, I will offer a word by way of auipl 
fication. 
rare much to see fruits and flowers treated as subjects for drawings or pic- 
tures to be framed and hung upon walls. The proper tield for sueh werk is 
the illuminating of books or the decorating of panels in (urnitare.” 

I syinpathize with this feeling in the main, but there are important saving 
clauses. 
ranked at all, yet it is difficult to say with what beautiful, and in some s 
even high art, a painter of fine ability may not treat them. A large propor 
tion of the works of the great English colorist, the late William Hunt, were 
of nothing but tlowers and fruit; and I presume no discerning man who was 


The passage I refer to is the following: “ We do not ourselves 


As subjects of art of any high character, flowers are hardly to be 


so fortunate as to possess one of them would wish it down from his wall, 
of books or the decoration of furniture. Their more subtle qualities demand 
close attention and study before they can be felt, and would be lost as deeo- 
Work so 
exquisitely realistic is neither t» be thumbed on the page of a book nor ex 


Indeed, they would not serve a decorative purpose at al! 


rauion. 


posed to the injuries to which their use upon furniture would render them 
liable; bat it should be carefully protected and hung against the wall, where 
it can be favorably seen, or laid away in the portfolio. 

As discipline tor young artists and students, nothing cau be more yalu- 
able than the faithful drawing and painting of flowers. Ordinary flower- 
but such as Mr. J. W. Hill has given us 


Aud if our artists—landscape and other— 


painting is too base for comment ; 
we cannot be too thankful for. 
would go through such a course or it as he has gme through, there would 
result a vast chang? tor the better in the quality of all their works. The 
mere suriace prettiness of flowers is not what should be aimed at. It is the 
vital energy of the growing lines which should be looked for, and which can- 
not be enough adinired, while the effort to follow their marvels of color, how 
ever unsuccessful, cannot fail to be of the greatest service to any man who 
has the least color faculty. 

At present, our artistic efforts, in all directions, are retarded greatly by 
want of humility in estimating our powers, and, consequently, we do not 
daly estimate what is involved in thorough artistic training. We are striy 
ing atter quatities in art concerning which we but dimly apprehend th 
nature, aud which, however well we might understand them, we could yet 
Mr. Ruskin’s 
} 


never reach except by very different means of approach 


advice to the students at Oxford, namely, that they should strive atter 


“ skill in portraiture” as the groundwork of every other attainable exce!- 
levee, is fall of wisdom for us, Sas) single striving may not lead to the 
attainment of any very exalted art for a while, but it will secure to ns, in 
the meantime, something vastly better than the results of our present mis- 
directed efforts. 
more healthfully portray than the wild flowers of our fields, with all the 
histories of their growth and the cireuustances of their fortune? Consider 
the benefit to science as well as to art that would acerue to each city by the 
possession ofa gallery or maz+an fille] with such siilful and reliable draw- 
ings of all our native plants. 


And, among other thivgs, what can we more usefully or 
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No arts have ever flourished which were not in sympathy with the lead- 
sand fee! 
expect it to be different with us. 
doubtless in the direction of scientifie investigation, and our arts must get 
And the help which art can give to 


ngs of the age in which they existed; and we cannot 


Our better leading mental activity is 


+} } 
ing wAouUsD 


into sympathy with this and help it. 
science is precisely that which she most needs, while through such help, 
faithfully rendered, the arts themselves will be raised, in ways which we 
cannot now fully discern or estimate, to such strength aud nobleness as has 
not been seen bitherto.—Truly yours, 

C. H. Moore. 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass., March 6. 


“THE MORMON FAITH.’ 
To THE Epirox OF THE NATION: 

Str: Your correspondent “ K.” closes his truly charitable and interest- 
ing communication on “The Mormon Preblem” in this week’s Nation 
(March 7) with the remark that “it will do no harm to look on the hopeful 
side ” of the subject, and that there is a “ hopeful side” seems certain by the 
Mormon “ Faith,” which, as set forth in the Frontier Guardian (edited by 
Orson Hyde), I copy from Lieut. Gunnison’s *‘‘ History of the Mormons, or 
Latter-Day Saints,” published iu 1%52.—Truly yours, 

Gro. B. REEp. 

tosTon, March 9, 1872. 

“We believe in God the Eternal Father, and his Son, Jesus Christ, and 
in the Holy Ghost. : 

“We believe that men will be punished for their own sins, and not for 
Adam’s trangressions. ; 

“ We believe that through the atonement of Christ all mankind may be 
saved by obedience to the laws and ordinances of the Gospel. 

“We believe that these ordinances are: Ist, Faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ; 2d, Repentance ; 3d, Baptism by immersion for the remission of 
sins; 4th, Laying on of hands for the gift of the Holy Spirit; 5th, the Lord’s 
Supper, acai eer? P 

“We believe that men must be called of God by inspiration and by laying 
on of hands from those who are duly commissioned to preach the Gospel, 
avd adiminister in the ordinances thereof. : . eee 

“We believe in the same organization that existed in the primitive 
chureh, viz.: apostles, prophets, pastors, teachers, evangelists, etc. 

“We believe in the powers and gifts of the everlasting Gospel, viz. : the 
gift of faith, discerning of spirits, prophecy, revelation, visions, healing, 
tongues, and the interpretation of tongues, wisdom, charity, brotherly 
love, ete. . - ’ 

““We believe the Word of God recorded in the Bible; we also believe the 
Word of God recorded in the Book of Mormon, and in all other good books. 

“We believe a!l that God has revealed, all that he does now reveal, and 
we believe that he will reveal many more great and important things per- 
taining to the kingdom of God and Messiah’s second coming. 
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Chambers, with Autobiographical Reminiscences of William Chambers” ; 
and the third volume of Curtius’s “History of Greece.” Porter & 
Coates, Phila.: “The Underground Railroad,” an authentic history, by 
William Still. Lee & Shepard, Boston: “ Au American Girl in Europe,” by 
Adeline Trufton, illustrated by Miss L. B. Humphrey. Roberts Bros. : Miss 
Rossetti’s ‘Shadow of Dante”; Helps’s “Thoughts on Government”; “The 
Thief in the Night,” by Harriett Prescott Spofford; “ Saunuterings,” by 
Charles Dudley Warner; *‘ Crossing the Atlantic,” by Augustus Hoppin ; 
“ Fabies and Legends of Many Countries rendered into Rhyme,” by John G. 
Saxe. J. R. Osgood & Co, publish soon: Eastlake’s ‘ Hints on Household 
Taste”; anew volume of sketches by Bret Harte; “Rise and I’all of the 
Slave Power in America,” by Henry Wilson; “Life of Abraham Lincoin,” 
by Ward H. Lamon; “ Wood and Wayside Scenery of New England,” by 
Wilson Fiagg, with illustrations ; “The Masque of the Gods,” by Bayard 
Taylor; “ Out-of-door Rhymes,” by Eliza Spreat Turner; the second volume 
of Bryant's “ Homer's Odyssey.” 


—Mr. B. J. Lossing’s American Historical Record, begun this year, 
has reached its third number (Philadelphia: Chase & Town). It is rather 
more scrappy than it can afford to be if it aims to be first-rate in quality, and 
the only feature of it which distinguishes it from other historical periodicals 
is the woodcuts which Mr. Lossing so freely employs in the illustration of his 
works. The first page, for example, bears a view of the “ New Theatre” in 
New York, being the Park Theatre of 1797, from the original engraving by 
K. Tisdale, who is stated, in a foot-note on the next page, to have been the 
artist of the Gerrymander broadside of 1812, which has been ascribed, appa- 
rently with more reason, to Gilbert Stuart. 

—The discussion of the right of the word ¢o jew to a place in our dictiou- 
aries has been continued, the Messrs. Merriam, on the part of Webster, 
defending themselves against some strictures of the Springfield Republican. 
The reasons advanced, however, seen to us better for the disuse of the word 
in conversation and in literature than for its exclusion from the dictionary. 
Or, if it is to be excluded because it is almost wholly colloquial, then the 
dictionary should be remodelled on that principle; or, again, along with 
to jew many other false and injurious metaphors, and many other historical 
locutions, should be omitted. A highly respectable elass of the community 
might object to the opprobrious sense of the verb lo deacon, as applied, for 
example, to packing a box of berrics so that they shall 

* Grow smaller downwards through the box.’ 


A more limited class would have a personal interest in abolishing to tylerize 


aud to gerrymander and to lynch, which, whether historically justifiable or 


“ We believe in the literal gathering of Israel, and in the restoration of | 


the ten tribes, that Zion will be established upon the Western continent, 
that Christ will reign personally upon the earth a thousand years, and that 
the earth will be renewed and receive its paradisiacal glory. 

“ We believe in the literal resurrection of the body, and that the rest of 
the dead live not again until the thousand years are expired. 

“ We claim the privilege of worshipping Almighty God according to the 
dictates of our conscience, unmolested, and allow all men the same privilege, 
let them worship how or where they may. 

“We believe in being subject to kings, queens, presidents, rulers, and 
magistrates; in obeying, honoring, and sustaining the law. 

“We believe in being honest, true, chaste, temperate, benevolent, vir- 
tuous, and upright, and in doing good to all men; indeed, we may say 
that we follow the admonition of Paul. We ‘believe all things,’ we ‘hope 
all things,’ we have endured very many things, and hope to be able to ‘en- 
dure all things.’ 

“ Everything lovely, virtuous, praiseworthy, and of good report we seek 
after, looking forward ‘to the recompense of reward.” But an idle or lazy 
person cannot be a Christian, neither have salvation. He is a drone, and 
destined to be stung to death, and tumbled out of the hive.” 


Notes. 


HE following are the principal announcements of new publications for 
| Mareb. D. Appleton & Co. : Prof. C. D. Yonge’s *‘ Three Centuries of Eng- 
lish Literature”; Sir John Lubbock’s “ Pre-historic Times”; Dr. H. Schellen’s 
“Spectrum Analysis”; Huxley’s “Manual of the Anatomy of Vertebrated 
(nimals”—all reprints. Harper & Bros.: the third volume of Brougham’s 
Autobiography ; ‘ Music and Morals,” by Rev. H. R. Haweis, with illus- 
trations and diagrams; “ Ancient America,” by John D. Baldwiu; and the 
“ Annual Record of Science and Industry for 1571,” by Spencer F. Baird 
and others. G. P. Putnam & Sons: “‘ Beauty ‘and the Beast,” by Bayard 
Taylor. A. D. P. Randolph &Co.: “ Princeton College duzing the Eighteenth 
Macmillan & Co.: Martin’s “Statesman’s and Merchant’s Year 


Century.” 
Seribner, Armstrong & Go.: “The Memoirs of Robert 


Book for 1872.” 


not, are firmly fixed in our Amerioan vocabulary, though they every day 
ténd to becoine more and more impersonal. In fact, there would be no ead 
of tinkering the dictionary if everybody was permitted to make words meau 
what he thought they ought to mean, or insert words that ought to be 
recognized, or, as a purist, to cut out words that usage ought not to have 
sanctioned. We get a glimpse of the confusion that wou!d prevail, from the 
Work/’s attack on the editors of the later Webster for omitting Webster's 
definitions which gave color to the Siates-rights, confederation, compact 
doctrine of the nature of the United States Government. There is another 
significant omission which we will point out for the benefit of our woman’s- 
rights advocates, in the definition of the word preposterous, for which we 
reter the curious to the earlier editions of Webster. 

—Time enough has not yet elapsed since the manumission of the slaves 
and the close of the war to determine the law of movement for the negro 
pepulation of the United States. Still it is interesting to consult the 
statistics, and to use them so far as we may to check our theories. The first 
table shows (in whole numbers for the most part) the percentage of gain 
in the entire negro population of the slave States for the decade from 1350 
to 1260: 





Gain | Gain 

1860. nt, 1860. 1850. percent. 
oe 182.921 213 Tennessee.. 283.019 V5 881 15 
Arkansas... 111.259 133 N.Carolina, 361,522 316 O12 15 





Florida..... 62,677 24 56 Kentucky... 236,167 2 7 
Mississippi, 437,404 Delaware... 21,627 : 6 
Louisiana.. 350,373 : S Carolina. 412.320 5 
Missouri.... 118.503 99,040 3 Virginia.... S48.907 1 
Alabama... 437,770 345,109 27 Maryland... 171,151 165,091 1 
Georgia. 465,698 384,613 21 D.Columbia 14,316 13,746 1 


The following table shows the change in the eutire negro p»pulation of the 
former siave States for the decade from 1360 to 1370: 






Gain if Gain 

1870. 1860. percent. | 1870. 18. percent. 
D Columbia 43.494 14.316 207 Delaware... 22.794 21,627 5 
Florida..... 91,689 62,677 46 Loutsiana., 364,210 350,373 4 
: 182.921 338 Maryland... 175.491 171,131 29 
Georgia. .... 465 698 17 Mississippi. 444,201 457.404 1g 
‘Tennessee . 283,019 14 S Caroiina, 415,814 412,320 3g 
Alabama.... 475,510 437,770 9 ‘Missouri... 118,071 118,503 1s loss 
Arkansas... 122,169 111,259 9 Kentucky,. 222,210 236,167 i 
N.Carolina, 891,650 361,522 8 | Virginia... 530,821 MSW7 Bg 
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Our third and last table shows the percentage of gain in the negro popula- 


tion of some of the Northern States for the last decade: 

Gain Gain 

18i0. 1869, percent. 1870. 1860. percent 

Towa... 5, 762 1.69 136 NR 3 7 9 602 5 
Lilinois.. 23,702 T.6235 270 New Jersey, 39.658 25 318 2 
Indiana... 24,560 115 Penn........ 65.204 56.49 1b 
Michigan... 11.849 74 New York.. 52,081 49.005 4 
Ohio .... 63,213 3 





—It is a curreut speculation that the negroes will flock to districts of the 
South where negroes are already in the majority, and where the climate is 
hardest on the field laborer, and that those districts will pass under negro 
South Carolina, Florida, Mississippi, and Louisiana are named as 
States which will probably become distinctively negro States. Does the 
census of 1870 show such a tendency of the population? The gain in 
Florida was 46 per cent.—greater than that of any other slave State; but in 
the previous decade it was 56 per cent. The movement of the negro popula- 
tion to Florida and Texas during the first of the two decades we are con- 
sidering was continued during the second. Both these States were outside 
the seat of active war, with a sparse population, and afforded a refuge for 
the negro both as a slave and freeman. [t is unfortunate for the specrlation 
referred to that the percentage of gain in Louisiana for the last decade was 
only 4 per cent., for Mississippi 1!5 per cent., and for South Carolina %y per 
cent. To realize the significance or the insignificance of these figures we 
must recollect that the gain of the entire negro population of the United 
States for the saine period was 12 per cent. Itis true that in South Carolina, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana the negro population suffered greater losses and 
encountered greater obstacles to natural increase from the violence which 
prevailed during and which has prevailed since the war, than in most 
other States. But if there had been any tendency of the negro population 
toward those States since the war, we should have had different figures from 
the above. Another current theory in keeping with the preceding is that 
the negro population of the Northern States, aud of the northernmost of 
the old slave States, will drift rapidly southward. So far from this being 
the case as yet, the percentage of gain in the negro population of some of 
the more accessible of the Northern States is very much greater than the 
average for the entire population of the United States for the same period. 
Of course the violence of the war, and of the times since the war, accounts 
for this movement toward the States which afford a refuge. 


control. 


—It is impossible to say just what the percentage of natural increase in 
the negro population should be for such a period as that of the last ten years 
we are considering. It would probably be something less than that of Penn- 
sylvania—15 percent. During the peaceful decade trom 1250 to 1360, it was 
19 per cent. New York has not sustained the percentage of natur 
increase, the negro population there having suffered a relative loss. Wii 
Negro emigrants are drawn mostly to the cities and villages in search of 
menial occupation for immediate pay. 
of Trish. Hence they are competitors, and the Irish laborer is the sworn 
enemy of the negro, as we all know. [n view of this competitive relation, 
it is not surprising that, where the territory is already preoccupied to its full 


capacity by an Irish population, as New York is, the negro, so {ar from being 


al 
, 


The same is true of the lower class 


able to press himself in, should gradually be pressed out. The next census 
may show that what is taking place in New York will have commeneed jn 
such States as Massachusetts and Pennsylvania, in which the Irish element 
is greatly in excess of the negro. The reader will perceive that the percen- 
tage of gain iu the negro population of the District of Columbia is far above 
that of any other portion of the old slave territery. Why ? Because of the a 
cessibility of the District to the colored population of the surrounding slare 
States when the war set it floating, and the large opening there for domestic 
and personal service in which the negro can give satisfaction. 

—In the last three States of cur second table there has been an absolute 
loss in the negro population. In the next eight above these there has been 
a relative loss, as the ratio of increase is below that of the entire colored 
population of the United States for the same period. In the remaining four 
Southern States and in the District of Columbia, the percentage of gain is 
above the average, as it is also in the first six of the Northe 
third table. 
population as having taken a Northern as well as a Southern direction. 


tl 


rn States in our 
In a general way, we may regard the movement of the negro 
From what has occurred within the brief period since the war commenced, 
what are we to infer for the future? This period has been an anomalous 
one, aud it affords no safe basis for prevision. The negro, like any one else, 
is influenced in his migrations by a variety of conditions, aud as these eon- 
The sym- 
pathy with which the negro is received has much to do with determini g 
where he shal! go and where he shall remain. 
theoretical value, and in a long period may count for much, but for ‘short 


ditions change we shall see him varying er reversing his course. 


al 


Sc 
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Climate is a consideration of 


The Nation. 


periods it may well be 
rather live in Kentucky 


neighbors in the former 


: 
left out of the aecount. 
than in Ohio or Indiana, bu 


Negroes 


State has driven them by thousands into the 


of a more syimpathizing people where the cli 
tical considerations are secondary with the negro; he will co by ¢ isiest 
route, and stay precisely where he thinks he can have the “ best 


where he is protected, where he can find euployment, wi 


with the least hardship. The future may change the condi mid w 
ever the negroes ean do as well in the Seuth industria I there a 
genial social atmosphere, there will no doubt be a teadeney of «t gra 
population in that direction under social, political, and climatic mitu 

but not till then. 

—It would be curious to enquire why the negro population of Tenness 
has had about its natural increase, ueither gaining nor losing during the Ja 
decade, while this is not the case with any other Southery State?) Also, wv 
Georgia should have gained and Alabama lost?) Again, whether the le 
Louisiana and Mississippi is due to cutright destruction of the ners 


not, what direction the exodus of colored people trom these States has taken, 
whether westward to Texas or northward up the Mississippi, or both? A 


what proportion of the negro emigrants to the North has settled i ties and 


villages, and what in the country?) Also, what contrast in the t 

habits of negro emigrants to the extreme North and those te the ex 

South? We leave all that. The subject of the movement of any popu 

tion is a Very Complicated one, and unless we are fam with t t 

of fact which influence it, we may very easily err in o1 te vtatio 

We have intended our statement to be suggestive rather than dogmatic 
—Atthe recent auction sales at Christie, Manson, a Woods's, Lond 

Turner drawing, “ Grenoble,” sold for 1,400 guineas. It was ala wat ! 

of his best period, and peculiarly fortunate in subject and treatment. | 

and smaller drawings sold for 200 and 600 guineas. The prin work wa 


received not 
In March, an important eo 


tion of Turner drawings will be sold, with sever 


oue for which Turner probably more than 200 guineas, t! 
others respectively not more than 50 and 20. 
ral oil pictures. ta April, 
Vienn 


important collection of old masters will be sold iy 


tures being of the highest class. 


1 some of the p 


} . : 
urtv-hve Vears the musik 


—The late Henry Fothergill Chorley, for t 
critic of the Afhenwum, was a member of the Society of Friends when ti: 
he attracted the attention of the editor of that paper. He was-bern in 1502 


near Liverpool, and his love of music asserted itself without external aid 





till such time as he could protit by instruction. He learned to play th 
pianoforte by going to the house of an acquaintance amoug the “ wor 
people.” His first efforts to support himself were Htera ather tha 
musical, his first published book being “ Memoria’ Mrs. H 

though he had previously, in 1827, edited with his brother one of the annuals 
then in rogue, called the * Winter's Wreath.” As the eritie of 477 

which he at once became on going up to London, aud remained so till his 
health broke down in 1368, he was distinguished for his independence and 
for the certainty or his jadgments in regard to new music and new artists 
He furnished the words for a great nutaber of compositions of a high ord 


Manners in 
Years of Music 
the time ot 


and wrote works on “ Music and 
“Modern German Music,” “ Thirty 


del Studies,” ete. ; and at 
} 
‘ 


France and Gerinany 
ul Reeolleetions,” “ Hay 
his sudden death had nearly finished 


a lite of Rossini, anc ’ 


Was preparing his own memoirs, whieh, from hi 


friendships with literary men alone, should have been of more than average 
interes&. He died of heart disease, Feb. 15. 


—Captain Burton, in a rambling letter to the Athenwum of Feb. 24, sug 


gests the need of a General Translat Fund, and promises to draw out 

need he had recently felt himselt 
when, having undertaken as a labor of loye to translate 
brother African traveller (Dr. Almeida de Lacerda,’ the first 


European ever known to have penetrated the country of King Cazemil« 


scheme of it on another oceasion. Thi 
the aries of a 


Francisco 


tion”), he souelit 
to get his version published by the Hakluyt Society, “ with the as 
under personal guarantee, that the Society should not lose by the transac 


“where Dr. Livingstone lately lived, it is said, under dete 


corinenese 


thlish 


tion.” He was met, however, by the simple objection that the I 
explorer wrote in 1792, and that the Society had bound itself not to p 
any work dating after 1700. 


The “publishing public,” as Captain Burton 


! them, on the 


calls them, of course would reject his manuscript if offere 
ground that “translations don’t pay.” Further on 
that he has made a number of translations from Brazilian literature—th« 
“Uruguay” of José Basilio, the “TIracema” of J. de 
“Manoel de Moraes” of J. M. Pereira da Silva; and he adds from his note- 
books a long list of Brazilian works that deserve translation. 
portion of the field which a General Translation Fund would cover, but it is 


in his letter it appears 
Alencar, and the 


This is but a 


yr > 
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a corner hitherto untouched by English scholarship, while the French and 
Germans have explored it to advantage. 


oat is one passage in Captain Burton’s letter that leads to curious 

etions. of the Royal Literary 
Ir “9 at which the Duc d’Aumale made a speech, and also, later in the 
evening, Mr. Thackeray, who, in replying to the toast of ‘ Belles-Lettres,” 
remarked of French literature—“ I had almost said, the wisest literature in 
Lurope.” 


re! lic tells of a dinner, many years ago, 


“ The question at once suggested itself, ‘Why “the wisest"?’ and the 
answer came as readily, ‘ Because the most cosmopolitan—cosmopolitan be- 
cause the most given to translating!’ During the early part of the present 
century, French, I need tiardly assert, was still, par excellence, the social 
and political language of Europe, which is now threatened with a new diplo- 
matic Tower of Babel. Frenchmen thus dispensed themselves with the 
trouble of learning strange tongues, whilst their literary wants were minis- 
tered to by a body of able translators—how able, let the versions of Burns 
and Dickens prove. Thus their literature had the enormous advantage of 
being capable of comparing native with foreign ideas and views of the world. 
It was a traveller who sees many men and thei ir cities, instead of studying 
the circle, large or small, of his immediate neighborhood. It was the novelist 
who seeks fresh impressions from life beyond his study, instead of ‘ climinat- 
ing his camel from the depths of his sel{-consciousness.’ ” 


The result of Frenchmen having “ thus dispensed themselves with the trouble 
of learning strange tongues” is hardly such as to encourage the founding of 
a Gencral Translation Fund. Fifty years of this sort of thing have made 


Na 


France the China of Western Eurepe—neither more nor less; and their | 


“being capalls of comparing native with foreign ideas and views of the 
world” has ended in complete ignorance of the character, progress, and 
prowess of their nearest and most formidable neighbor, and in the penalty 
for such ignorance—wanton and contemptuous aggression and ignominious 
overthrow. The one thing to which France is impervious is “ foreign ideas 
and views of the world,” especially views of French conduct and ideas of 
Freneh nature. The inference would seem to be of the strongest kind that 
a habit of translating is opposed to the highest intelligence, and that the best 
petieg - is to promote in their stead linguistic culture, both for mental disci- 
pline and the aequirement of positive knowledge. The end and influence of 
translations should be twofold—to make foreign science accessible in the 
vernacular, and to stimulate resort to the original sources, which, in any 
live literature, can be only very partially and inadequately reproduced in 
another tongue. Their utility may well be doubted for a people who, as we 
saw in the ease of a French author lately reviewed in these columns, are not 
above the childishness of accusing foreigners of concealing their designs be- 

hind their difficult language. 


HAWTHORNE’S FRENCH AND ITALIAN JOURNALS. * 


\| R. HAWTHORNE is havinga posthumous productivity almost as active 
4 as that of his lifetime. Six volumes have been compounded from his 
private journals, an unfinished romance is doing duty as a “serial,” and a 
number of his letters, with other personal memorials, have been given to the 
world. These liberal excisions from the privacy of so reserved and shade- 
seeking a genius suggest forcibly the general question of the proper limits of 
curiosity as to that passive personality of an artist of which the elements are 
scattered in portfolios and table-drawers. It is becoming very plain, how- 
ever, that whatever the proper limits may be, the actual limits will be fixed 
only by a total exhaustion of matter. There is much that is very worthy 
and signally serviceable to art itself iu this curiosity, as well as much that is 
idle and grossly defiant of the artist’s presumptive desire to limit and de- 
fine the ground of his appeal to fame. The question is really brought to an 
open dispute between this instinct of self-conservatism and the general fond- 

ness for squeezing an orange dry. Artists, of course, as time goes on, will 
be likely to take the alarm, empty their table-drawers, and level the approach- 
es to their privacy. The critics, psychologists, and gossip-mongers may 
then glean amid the stubble. 

Our remarks are not provoked by any visible detriment conferred on Mr. 
Hawthorne's fame by these recent publications. He has very fairly with- 
stood the ordeal; which, indeed, is as little as possible an ordeal in his ease, 
owing to the superficial character of the documents. His journals throw 
but little light on his personal feclings, aud even less on his genius per se. 
Their general effect is difficult to express. They deepen our sense of that 
genius, while they singularly diminish our impression of his general intel- 
lectual power. There can be no better proof of his genius than that these 
common daily scribblings should unite so irresistible a charm with so little 
distinctive foree. ‘lhey represent him, judged with any real critical rigor, 
as superficial, uninformed, incurious, inappreciative ; but from beginning to 
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end they cast no faintest shadow upon the purity of his sainiiie gift. Our 
own sole complaint has been not that they should have been published, but 
that there are not a dozen volumes more. The truth is that Mr. Hawthorne 
belonged to the race of magicians, and that his genius took its nutriment as 
insensibly—to our vision—as the flowers take the dew. He was the last 
man to have attempted to explain himself, and these pages offer no adequate 
explanation of him. They show us one of the gentlest, lightest, and most 
leisurely of observers, strolling at his ease among foreign sights in blessed 
intellectual irresponsibility, and weaving his chance impressions into a tissue 
as smooth as fireside gossip. Mr. Hawthorne had what belongs to genius— 
a style individual and delightful; he seems to have written as well for him- 
self as he did for others—to have written from the impulse to keep up a sort 
of literary tradition in a career singularly devoid of the air of professional 
authorship; but, as regards substance, his narrative flows along in a current 
as fitfully diffuse and shallow as a regular correspondence with a distant 
friend—a friend familiar but not intimate—sensitive but not exacting. 
With all allowance for suppressions, his entries are never confidential ; the 
author seems to have been reserved even with himself. They are a record 
of things slight and usual. Some of the facts noted are incredibly minute ; 
they imply a peculiar leisure of attention. How little his journal was the 
receptacle of Mr. Hawthorne’s deeper feelings is indicated by the fact that 
during a long aud dangerous illness of his daughter in Rome, which he 
speaks of later a3 “a trouble that pierced into his very vitals,” he never 
touched his pen. 

These volumes of Italian notes, charming a3 they are, are on the whole 
less rich and substautial than those on England. The theme, in this case, 
is evidently less congenial. “As I walked by the hedges yesterday,” he 
writes at Siena, “I could have fancied that the olive trunks were those of 
apple-trees, and that I were in one or other of the two lands that I love 
better than Italy.” There are in these volumes few sentences so deeply 
sympathetic as that in which he declares that “of all the lovely closes that 
L ever beheld, that of Peterborough Cathedral is to me the most delightful ; 
so quiet is it, so solemnly and nobly cheerful, so verdant, so sweetly 
shadowed, and so presided over by the stately minster and surrounded by 
the ancient and comely habitations of Christian men.” The book is full, 
nevertheless, of the same spirit of serene, detached contemplation; equally 
full of refined and gently suggestive description. Excessively detached Mr. 
Hawthorne remains, from the first, from Continental life, touching it through- 
out mistrustfully, shrinkingly, and at the rare points at which he had, for 
the time, unlearnt his nationality. The few pages describing his arrival in 
France betray the irreconcilable foreignness of his instincts with a frank 
simplicity which provokes a smile. ‘ Nothing really thrives here,” he says 
of Paris; “man and vegetables have but an artificial life, like lowers stuck 
in a little mould, but never taking root.” The great city had said but little 
to him; he was deaf to the Parisian harmonies. Just so it is under protest, 
as it were, that he looks at things in Italy. The strangeness, the remote- 
ness, the Italianism of mauners and objects, seem to oppress and confound 
him. He walks about bending a puzzled, ineffective gaze at things, full oi 
a mild, genial desire to apprehend and penetrate, but with the light wings 
of his faney just touching the surface of the massive consistency of fact 
about him, and with an air of good-humored confession that he is too simply 
an idle Yankee fdneur to conclude on such matters. The main impression 
produced by his observations is that of his simplicity. They spring not only from 
an unsophisticated, but from an excessively natural mind. Never, surely, was 
a man of literary genius less a man of letters. He looks at things as little as pos- 
sible in that composite historic light which forms the atmosphere of many ima- 
ginations. There is something extremely pleasing in this simplicity, within 
which the character of the man rounds itself so completely and so firmly. His 


| judgments abound in common sense ; touched as they often are by fancy, they 


' are never distorted by it. 


| at Rome weary, homeless, dejected, and benumbed. 
| mal time!” he says with a shudder, alluding to it among the happier cir- 


His errors and illusions never impugn his funda- 
mental wisdom; even when (as is almost the case in his appreciation of 
works of art) they provoke a respectful smile, they contain some saving par- 
ticle of sagacity. Fautastic romancer as he was, he here refutes conclusively 
the common charge that he was either a melancholy or a morbid genius. 
He hada native relish for the picturesque greys and browns of life; but 
these pages betray a childlike evenness and clearness of intellectual temper. 
Melancholy lies deeper than the line on which his fancy moved. Toward 
the end of his life, we believe, his cheerfulness gave way ; but was not this 
in some degree owing to a final sense of the inability of his fancy to grope 
with fact ?—fact having then grown rather portentous and overshadowing. 

It was in midwinter of 1858 that Mr. Hawthorne journeyed from England 
to Italy. He went by sea from Marseilles to Civita Vecchia, and arrived 
“ Ah! that was a dis- 
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that Roman cold of which he declares himself unable to express the malig- 
nity, seems to have been slow to perceive its opportunities. THe spent his 
first fortnight shivering over his fire, venturing out by snatches, and longing 
fur an abode in the tepid, stagnant, constant climate—as one may call it—ot 
St. Peter’s. There seems from the first to have been nothing inflammable 
in his perception of things ; there was a comfortable want of eagerness in his 
mind. Little by little, however, we see him thaw and relent, and in his 
desultory strolls project a ray of his gentle fancy, like a gleam of autumnal 
American sunshine, over the churches, statues, and ruins. From the first he 
is admirably honest. He never pretends to be interested unless he has been 
really touched ; and he never attempts to work himself into a worshipfal 
glow because it is expected of aman of fancy. He has the tone of expecting 
very little of himself in this line, and when by chance he is pleased and ex- 
cited, he records it with modest surprise. He confesses to indifference, to 
ignorance and weariness, with a sturdy candor which has far more dignity, 
to our sense, than the merely mechanical heat of Jess sineere spirits. Mr. 
Hawthorne would assent to nothing that he could not understand; his 
understanding on the general esthetic line was not comprehensive ; and the 
attitude in which he figures to the mind’s eye throughout the book is that of 
turning away from some dusky altar-piece with a good-humored shrug, 
which is not in the least a condemnation of the work, but simply an admis- 
sion of personal incompetency. The pictures and statues of Italy were a 
heavy burden upon his conscience ; though indeed, in a manner, his con- 
science bore them lightly—it being only at the end of three months of his 
Roman residence that he paid his respects to the “Transfiguration,” and a 
month later that he repaired to the Sistine Chapel. He was not, we take it, 
without taste ; but his taste was not robust. He is “willing to accept Ra- 
phael’s violin-player as a good picture”; but he prefers “ Mr. Brown,” the 
American landscapist, to Claude. He comes to the singular conclusion that 
“the most delicate, if not the highest, charm of a picture is evanescent, and 
that we continue to admire pictures prescriptively and by tradition, after the 
qualities that first won them their fame have vanished.” The “ most deli- 
cate charm” to Mr. Hawthorne was apparently simply the primal freshness 
and brightness of paint and varnish, and—not to put too fine a point upon 
it—the new gilding of the frame. “ Mr. Thompson,” too, shares his admira- 
tion with Mr. Brown: “I do not think there is a better painter . . 
living—among Americans at least ; not one so earnest, faithful, and religious 
in his worship of art. I had rather look at his pictures than at any, except 
the very old masters; and taking into consideration only the comparative 
pieasure to be derived, I would not except more than one or two of those.” 
From the statues, as a general thing, he derives little profit. Every now 
and then he utters a word which seems to explain his indifference by the Cis- 
Atlantic remoteness of his point of view. He remains uureconciled to the 
nudity of the marbles. “I do not altogether see the necessity of our sculp- 
turing another nakedness. Man is no longer a naked animal; his clothes 
are as natural to him as his skin, and we have no more right to undress him 
than to flay him.” This is the sentiment of a man to whom sculpture was a 
sealed book; though, indeed, in a momentary “ burst of confidence,” as Mr. 
Dickens says, he pronounces the Pompey of the Spada Palace “ worth the wh ra 
sculpture gallery of the Vatican”; and when he gets to Florence, gallant 
loses his heart to the Venus de’ Medici and pays generous tribute to Mic need 
Angelo’s Medicean sepulchres. He has indeed, throughout, that mark of 
the man of genius that he may at any moment surprise you by some ex- 
tremely happy “hit,” as when he detects at a glance, apparently, the want 
of force in Andrea del Sarto, or declares in the Florentine cathedral that 
“any little Norman chureh in England would impress me as much and more. 
There is something, I do not know what, but it is in the region of the heart, 
rather than in the intellect, that Italian architecture, of 
style, never seems to reach.” It isin his occasional sketches of the persons 
—often notabilities—whom he meets that his perception seems finest and 
firmest. We lack space to quote, in especial, a notice of Miss Bremer and 
of a little tea-party of her giving, ina modest Roman chamber overhanging 
the Tarpeian Rock, in which in a few kindly touches the Swedish romaucer 
is herself suffused with the atmosphere of romance, and relegated to quaint 
and shadowy sisterhood with the inmates of the “ House of the Seven 
Gables.” 

Mr. Hawthorne left Rome late in the spring, and travelled slowly up to 
Florence in the blessed fashion of the days when, seen through the open 
front of a crawling vetiura, with her clamorous beggars, her black-walled 
mountain-towns, the unfolding romance of her landscape, Italy was seen as 
she really needs aud deserves to be seen. Mr. Hawthorne’s minute and 
vivid record of this journey is the most delightful portion of these ——— s, and, 
indesd, makes well-nigh as charmiug a story as that of the euchanted pro- 
gress of the two friends in the Marble Faun from Monte Beni to Perngia. 
He spent the summer iu Florence—first in town, where he records"many 


whatever age or 
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| of the dwelling of his Donatello. 
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talks with Mr. Powers, the sculptor, whom he invests, as he is apt to do the 
persons who impress him, with a sort of mellow 
which deepens what 


vividness of portraiture 
ious in his observations, and gains absolution fo 


Is gra 
rhat is shrewd; and afterwards at a castellated suburban villa—the original 
This last fact, by the way, is a little of a 
disenchantment, as we had fancied that gentle hero living signorial-wise in 
some deeper Tuscan ruralityy Mr. Hawthorne took Florence quietly and 
soberly—as became the summer weather; and bids it {areweil in the gra ity 
of this sweet-sounding passage, which we quote as one of many 


“This evening I have been on the tower-top star-gazing and lool 
the comet which waves along the sky like an immense feather of thar 
Over Florence there was an illuminated atmosphere, caused by the lights ot 
the city gleaming upward into the mists w rh eh sleep and dream above that 
portion of the vailey as well of the rest of i I saw dimly, or fancied | saw, 
the Hill of Pies: le, on the other side of FI lorenee, aud remembered how 
ghostly lights were seen passing thence to the Duomo on the vight whe 
Lorenzo the Maguificent died. From time to time the sweet bells ef | 
rence rang out, and I was loath to come down into the lower world, kno 
ing that | shall never again look heavenward from an old tower-top, in su 
a soft calm evening as this.” 





Mr. Hawthorne returned to Rom 
Siena on his way. 


»in the autumn, spending some time in 
His pictures of the strange, dark little mountain-cities 
of Radicofani and Bolsena, on his downward jour ey, are masterpicees of 
literary etching. It is impossible to render better that impression as of 
a mild nightmare which such places make upon the American trave 
If into my heart,” he writes on his return, “as | 
think even London, or even Concord itself, 
did and never will.” 


“Rome certainly draws itse 
or even old sleepy Salem never 
The result of this increased familiarity was t! 
conception of the romance of his ‘* Marble Faun.” 
at rarer intervals, though his entries retain to the last a certain appealing 
charm which we find it hard to define. it lies partly perhaps in what we 
hinted at above—in the fascination of seeing so potent a sovereign in his own 
fair kingdom of 


» mature 
He journaliges again, but 


fautasy so busily writing himself simple, during 


cession of months, as to the dense realities of the world. Mr. 


such a suc 
Hawthorne's 
These pages give a strong impression of 
moral integrity and elevation. And, more than in other 
teresting from their strong national flavor. Exposed late in life to Kurépean 
influences, Mr. Hawthorne was but superticially affected by them—f 
so than would be the amind of the same te 
among us to-day. 


however, was a rich simplicity. 


ways, they are in 





case with mper growing up 


We seem to see him strolling through churches and galle 
ries as the last pure American—attesting by his shy responses to dark canvas 
and cold marble his loyalty to a simpler and less encumbered civilization 


This image deepens that tender personal regard which it is the constant 
effect of these volumes to produce. 
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THE two Belgian collections bought for the Museum have arrived 
now stored in a neat rooms No. 681 Fifth 
Aveune. It is so important that the average public mind should not find 
such collections repellant, that we consider fate to have been notably kind 
in directing to us a group of old masters having the three ad 
being in prime condition, indisputable in pedigree, and wonder: 
tive and accessible in subject-motive. 


and ay 
, 4nd are 
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t gallery and some cabinet 


antages of 
ully attrac 

There is no need to approach these 
specimens of Hals and Van der Helst with misgivings, as a kind of merito- 
rious sacrifice and study ; they will be found altogether colloquial, and able 
to explain themselves, when the slight repulsion of too much fresh varnish 
and gold leaf is got over. 

The cynosure is the great Rubens; there are two of his works, giving a 
powerful sense of his vigor and effervescence. The “Return from Egypt” 
surprises us, in the figure of the Infant Saviour, with its vot unsuccessful at- 
tempt at a hardly Rubens-like tenderness—the patience and fatigue of the 
holy child being treated in a quite languishing sentiment; with him is the 
abounding Ceres-like Madonna, perfectiy able to repeat the journey if neces- 
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sary ; also the St. Joseph and the Eternal in the clouds above—the divine 
and the morganatic father being about equal in point of dignity and eleva- 
tion. with the finest possible flesh-tints, in perfect 
preservation, and allogether a treasure of a Rubens, painted without assist- 
ants, just before the famous “ Descent from the Cross.” It was the fortunate 
work of the master, the only one saved froin the conflagration of the church 

The alter- 
ation in the panel on which it is painted from an arch to a rectangle, and the 
joints of the wood, do not interfere with the enjoyment of this generous 
painting, which contains enough of the live blood of art to nourish a whole 
The other example is still earlier, a study made long before Rubeus 


The greup is of life-size, 


of the Jesuits at Antwerp, and a prize for that or any other city. 


school, 


was vulgarized by patronage and discipleship, though it was afterwards 
often repeated by his scholars; it represents lions and a deer, and shows 


animal study uuprecedented for the time, though of composition it has none ; 
examination of its details, as of the young lion’s head viewed in front, will 
be well rewarded, as it is all over magnificently brushed. 

Of his successors, Vandyck and Jordaens are spiritedly answered for, the 
One 
is a small sketch for a sacred subject, a bouquet of colors, in whose case we 
catch the master thinking with bis pencil ; another, a “ Triumph of Bacchus,” 
is clear as wiue in its color, loose and webby in drawing ; the third, a “ Holy 
Family,” is Jordaens at his very best, supremely sure of his touch, his tint, 
and his light—it is a group of suiliciently vulgar models, to whom the artist 
does not make the slightest attempt at giving ideality or ecclesiastical feel- 
ing. The little Jesus stares at the little Baptist with a child’s pleased awk- 
wardpess in making acquaintance. The other heads, including those of the 
truly admirable old people, are the first Antwerp citizens come to hand, set 
in a steep, concentrated studio light, which accents the divine Infaut’s torso 
like a silver statue, and throughout painted with prodigious legerdemain. 
From these three morceaux we can adequately appreci 


three treasures by Jordaens especially covering nearly ail his ground. 


ate the strovg 


1g, mun- 
modern talent of Jordaens, beside whom Rubens seems a 
god Pan and Vandyck a fastidious chevalier. 


portrait and a church-subject. 


dane, practical, 
Two Vandycks are present, ¢ 
The “Miss De Christyn,” painted in 1630, 
when that heiress was in her early teens, shows her looking out of the pic- 
ture with the brightest oracular eyes, while she holds a fan suspended in one 
of her taper hands, with the air of Portia watching the decision of the eas- 
kets. The other Vandyck is an exceptionally small easel-picture, to be 
taken at first sight for an Assumption of the Virgin, but proving to be “ St. 
Martha intereeding during the Plague at Tarascon ” ; the gracious and ample 
form of Martha is surrounded by a wreath of little cherubs, one of whom ex- 
plains the import of the subject by displaying a skull, at which revelation 
another of them very frankly holds his celestial nose. 

Another contemporary was Gaspard de Crayer, of whom we have the 
finest imaginable example, given to the Empress Josephine by the city of 
Ghent, and long her companion in her retirement at Malmaison. It is an 
Alexander rebuked by Diogenes, with a number of attendants, and Buce- 
phalus, all natural size. Nothing can be more captivating than this courtly 
Renaissance treatment of the cynical legend. The Diogenes is venerable, 
keen, earnest, and a gentleman—his fine bearded head would decorate a 
palace pulpit ; the Alexander exhibiting race and nobility without a particle 
of affectation, falls to staring with much sincerity as he receives the rebuff 
—like nothing so much as a young lord at Oxford, exclaiming, “ Here’s a 
go!” when his trainer gets in one ou the bread-basket. The picture alto- 
gether is so rich that there is not a head in it of which a painter might not 
make a profitable study, from the men-at-arms, full of curiosity, herculean 
but not at all loutish, to the bright youth who holds the horse, the page who 
anticipates all the gaminerie of Dickeus’s “* Bailey Junior,” and the faces that 
lose themselves in the shadows. Among these excellences, as a retrograde 
trait, is to be noticed the horse of pure conveution, with roecking-chair action 
and human eyes, distinctive of the time and school. 

Again do we see the tradition of Rubens in its lustihood in the “Jason ” 
of his pupil, Abraham Van Diepenbeeck. The hero, of full life-size, is evi- 
dently a portrait of some wealthy Flemish knight—not impossibly a Jew in 
urmor, for the features are of a refined Hebrew type, and the hair auburn. 
The painter’s Jason is entirely of his own period, clothed down to the feet 
in modern mail, and combating with aristocratic contempt a sort of china- 
ware dragon. Upon a large tree overhead glows the fleece of gold. The 
fine landscape background is by another hand, Jan Wilden’s. We have here 
a composition of a type completely lost (if we except some very disagree- 
able battie-pieces)—landscape and large figures meeting to build up the mo- 
tive, as in Titian’s ‘ Peter Martyr,” Poussin’s works, ete. 
art shall yield us landseapist aud figure painters perfectly matched in merit, 
aud mutually appreciating instead of distrusting each other, we may perhaps 
get further developments of this excellent notion—scenery borrowing detini- 
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tion from groups of figures, and groups continued by the accompaniment 
of successive distances in scenery. 

The collection boasts of nothing by the hand of Rembrandt, but it has 
his signet ; a couple of very choice portraits are stamped with his influence 
to the point of deception. The Dutch Admiral’s portrait, by Aart de Gel- 
der, which was once sold as a Rembrandt for nearly six thousaud dollars, 
would never have come into existence without that master’s tuition. It 
represents a crusty old face, in an unctuous saturation of light, and perhaps 
reveals to the student the pronunciation and all the necessary characteristics 
ot a veritable Rembrandt. Again, there is, from the almost lost painter, 
Adriaan de Vries, a portrait of a young Holland gentleman in which the 
artist may be admitted to have surpassed his great contemporary in the sense 
of intellectual refinement, while, technically and prima facie, the picture 
asserts itself a Rembrandt. Only three other works of this artist, signed and 
dated, are known to exist—in Gotha, Weimar, and Rotterdam, the explana- 
tion being that his admirable portraits were almost all caught up by dealers, 
and sold as specimens of Rembrandt's imaginary “ first style,” with counter- 
feited signatures—the best possible criticism of the pictures: the present 
specimen, with signature and “ Hage Comitis,” proves that the artist was 
from the Hague. In either of these two quite dissimilar portraits we have 
the deep-sought sensitiveness of shadow which indicated for Van Rhyn and 
his rivals the refinement, the aristocracy, the tone, the culture, the poetry 
that they had; it is at least as evident in them as it is in Leonardo, who 
wears the special fame of chiaroscuro, and it constituted in them as unmis- 
takable a signature of mental elegance as does the fine line of Raphael or 
the modelling of Phidias. 

Another portrait-painter is present who shows himself more practical and 
in fuller daylight, while he lays his grasp on our sense of admiration with an 
all-powerful hand. Intelligent, penetrating, unvarnished reproduction ean 
no farther go than with this inexorable Van der Helst, from whom a sitter 
need hope to have no reserves. He photographs for us a person of import- 
ance from Haarlem or Amsterdam. On the man’s body—a black velvet 
barrel—rests a barrel-head of flat white collar, and on that again roils the 
round burgomagistra! face, with a!l the life and sparkle to-day before our eyes 
it ever had in its own seventeenth century. The moist mouth is thatched with 
a level black moustache, the chops wear a two days’ growth of beard, the jet- 
black hair is a perfectly unimaginative fringe, while a singular dart of fineness 
and intelligence shoots from out the small dark eyes, giving poiut to their 
look of almost swinish epicureanism. Here is a painter who had the power 
to shine into his sitter’s mind like a conscience. From this single specimen 
we can understand the immense contemporary value set upon the portraits 
of Van der Helst, whose education and history are obseure, and whose works 
never escape into public sales. Of his brush we know of but one other ex- 
ample in the country, the “Violinist” at the Philadelphia Academy, an 
example indicating capacity for still higher things in the way of fancy and 
improvisation. 

But the highest praise for skill in delineation will be reserved by many a 
spectator for the bold sketch of the “ Hille Bobbe,” of Haarlem, by Franz Hals, 
a chef-d’euvre which perhaps marks the utmost height to which expertness 
in portraiture can go. The picture is a Gavarni of the pre-journalistic 
period, evidently thrown off at a sitting, and retains for us a Dutch witch’s 
beery laugh over some joke cracked two centuries ago. Art-history tells 
us that Hals illustrated two verses of a ballad on “ Hille Bobbe” which circu- 
lated in Flanders, one in a sketch now at Aix-la-Chapelle, representing the 
convivial lady with her hands on a flagon, the other in our present acquisi- 
tion. This shows her as she bursts out laughing, smacking the back of one 
hand with the palm of the other, and almost breaking her hard, rowud cheeks 
with the stress of the Jaugh which puckers them. It is a work, artistically, 
of giant muscle, a gymnastic of long-trained character-painting. We are 
particularly giad that the enjoyment of this masterpiece need not be alto- 
gether coufined to those to whom the original is accessible, but that its true 
flavor may be got from the etching by Jacquemart, who has been most feli- 
citous in copying it for the illustrated Catalogue of the Museum. That 
Franz Hals was something more than a painter of heads his color-sketch for 
the “Mecting of the Gardes-Bourgeoises to celebrate the Peace of Munster” 
| will convince any artist; it is a composition of great force, with the purest 
and richest colors, 

These are works that nail the mind to the earth, with their intense sense 
of real life, their shrewdness, and their reading of character; there is be- 
| sides another group of paintings, not less bright to look at, such is their for- 
tunate state of preservation, but a century older, and able to carry us past 
the vivid presentments of these trading and prospering Hollanders away 
into the noble ascetic heart of the Low Countries. Here, for instance, we 
| are in the chaste studio-atmosphere of Van Eyck; it is an “ Adoration of the 
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Magi” by his pupil Van der Meire. 


habe is very human and pitiful—the just-born progeuy of this world’s poor ; 
the Madonna has no thought to be sentimental or particularly spiritua!, but 
rather to be neat, and keep the little kicking feet of the baby in place with 
her hands—hands, feet, and all painted like the miniature work of missals. 
The central Magian isa pale medieval monk in contemplation, and very 
noble; but another is a travelled man, with a commercial look among the 
and the third a painfully imagined negro, almost without the 
limits of the painter's consciousness. and drawn with timidity like a mena 
Again, altogether in the sentiment of Hans Meiiling, there is 
ahead of Christ, meagre, intelectual, and charged with devotional tender- 
ness from the painter’s heart; it is by Dierick Bouts, who was born in 1391. 


rich gilts ; 


gerie animal. 


The three pictures by Van der Weyden show a similar directness and sin- 
The largest, the “ Descent from the Cross,” 


cerity. 
the series of the Passion in the Brussels Museum. 


tance from the Magdalen in this group to a Magdalen by Rubens! 
far back of him as the transcendental Magdalen of Tennyson, whose eyes 
are homes of silent prayer, and whose intellect is fixed on the problem of 
ahead of him. 


cerebral suspensien in the tomb, is 


noway seductive, she is lean and brittle-looking like the other women, only 
her hair is done up with recherche. and she wears fine black velvet, with 
The other two, an 


euffs and borders of jewel-studded gold. 


— VALLEY ROUTE TO THE PACIFIC. 


THE SNOW PROBLEM. 

The four principal routes that have been surveyed 
to the Pacific have the following mean elevation 
above the sea level: 1. The extreme Southern or 
Texas Pacific route, skirting the border of Mexico, 
has an average altitude of 2,300 feet. 2. The 35th 
3. The Middle route, 
extending 1,771 miles, from Omaha to Sacramento, 
5,000 feet. 


perior and St. Paul to Puget Sound, 1,900 feet. 


parallel route, 3,600 feet. 
4. The Northern route, from Lake Su- 


The middle route (now occupied by the Union 
and Central Pacific Road) scales four principal 
summits, having the following elevations : 6,169 
feet, 7,042 feet, 7,463 feet, and 8,255 feet. The 
Northern route has on its main line but two sum- 
mits, the highest of which has an altitude not 
much exceeding 5,000 feet. Nine hundred conti- 
nuous miles on the Middle route have a greater 
average elevation than the highest summit on the 
Northern, and 450 continuous miles on the former 


line are 1,000 fect above the highest point on the 
latter. 

The remarkably low altitude of the Northern line 
fully entitles it to the designation it has received 
of the Valley Route to the Pacific. From Lake 
Superior, for a distance of eight hundred miles, ou 
this line, the country is a vast plain, partly tim- 
bered, but mainly prairie, gradually rising from 
one thousand one hundred feet elevation above the 
sea near Lake Superior to two thousand seven 
This 


a varied surface, and in its depressions 


hundred feet near the Rocky Mountains. 
plain has 
flow the navigable waters of the Mississippi, the 
ted, the Upper Missouri, and the Yellowstone, 
and their many tributaries. 

Crossing at right angles the valleys of the Mis- 
sissippi and the Red River of the North, the North- 
ern route traverses the rolling prairies of Dakota 
to the broad and fertile valleys of the Missouri and 
Yellowstone. The latter it follows nearly the en. 
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in fact of portraiture, has the palpable 
ample, “ Christ and the Pharisee,” our first greeting, on 
fifteenth-century work, is a start of sur 

of a jewel freshly disinterred; then, | 


the etchings for the catalogue of the 


and a Madonna, are monastic, careworn, and of low vitality, the faces bathed 
in tears, and revealing on the painter's part that personal comprehensior 
habitual sorrow which is so striking in all medieval reli; wo \ 
little later, in the specimens from Martin van Heemskerck, we have art st 
religious, in a filial and devotioual sense, but beginning to glance at t 
gaiety and picturesqueness of nature. The likeness of his fath i serious 


much-tried laboring man, with gircumflex mouth, is pious and careful, and 


accuracy of adie. For his larger ex 


appreac! ug it as 
rise at its vivid, throbbi ‘ 


I 
u 


rthe > while archaically 


has not the introversion of the monastery; the world has crept in, t 
painter feels less strougiy the rebuke to the Paarisee than the painted 
is the canvas wantingto | light aud dashing variegation found in a city crowd, and we fe twit 
What a measureless dis- | two of the influence that will lead to Rubens and the Revival 
It is as Several of the specimens we have picked out tor notice are subjects « 


Museum 


M. Jacgu tart, Who exe 





cutes these illustrations in Paris, is certainly one of the most expert copy 
Here the poor saint is | of the time, and in ten eaur-fortes vow ready has contrived t ve the 

strongest conceivable suggestion of the touch of the mast t 

ful plodding of the portrait by Heoemskerck to the rollicking was 

Eeece Homo ' Hals has painted his laughing beldam. 
tire length of Montana to the foot of the moun He further says, alluding to a ma testimony 
tains. Ascending the eastern slope by an almost from Montana 
imperceptible grade, and surmountiug the divide “These very favorable reports, during aw 
by a pass so remarkable that it almost constitutes | of unprecedented severity, cover t \ l 
a gateway through the mountains, the Northern = and mountainous portion of our fi vhet 
line enters the valley of a branch of the Columbia, © structions from snow would occur if auyy 
and follows that noble river to tide-water on the = the route; and, when it is remembered t 
Pacific. The leading advantages resulting to the © obstructions on the Union Pacitic hare been vir 
Northern Pacifie Railroad from the low altitude of | tually confined te a section ef Ts es, every 
the valley route along which it is building are: 1. part of which is at least 1,000 feet higher than the 
A mild climate and a sheltered position. 2. Ex- | highest summit on the Northern rente, and most 
emption from deep and drifting snows, and henee, of which is 2,500 to 3,000 feet higher than tl 
with ordinary precautions, entire freedom from | mountain section of equal length on the Nort 
winter obstructions. 3, A productive and verdure Pacitie line, it beeomes perfectly sate to predict 
covered country flanking the road, resulting in | for the latter as complete exempti om winter 
rapid settlement, a large tributary population, aud — blockade as is enjoyed by railroads in New York 
a profitable local trafiic. 4. An abundance of good © and New England.” 
water. 5. A saving of many millions in cost of Intelligent judges believe that the Union Pacitic 
construction, with a proportionate reduction of in- © Company, taught by experience, will be able her 
terest burden. 6. A suecession of natural and — after to prevent any serious blockade on their line 
easy grades, which will greatly reduce the cost of | Whether this shall prove true or not, it can be 
operating the road, and enable the same motive — considered settled that the Northern Pa Roa 
power to accomplish far greater results, both in following as it will the channel-wa the great 
speed and traffic, than are possible on an elevated — rivers of the coutinent iv gt wrinite 
or mountain route. belt, and ng at an elevation 2,500 to 3,500 feet 
The experience of the past winter, the severest lower than its neighbor, will, from the its 

since our Territories were settled, and not likely to | completion, furnish a reliable means of t be 
be repeated for many years, has thoroughly justi- tween the Atlantic and the Pacific, It is partieu 
fied the claim that the Northern Pacifie Road, larly and vastly important that this fact be known 
when completed, will not be at any time obstruct- and emphasized now that we have among us an 
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ed by snow. Authentic reports—official, unotti- 


; idants 
incidental, 


surveyors, engineers, 
United States military and signal 
settiers, representi ] 
route—agree that 


cial, and from 


officers, and 





il important sections of the 








ug the past hard winter 





there has not been a time when, with the preeau- 
tions usually taken on roads in Northern States, 
Northern Pacific trains could not have made regu- 
lar trips. 

Chief-Engineer Roberts, of the Northern Pacific 
Road, who has no superior in his profession in this 
country, and has carefully studied the Western 
snow-problem during the past three years, in a 
recent report, based on very full data, sums up 
his conclusions in this sentence: 

“ With ordinary means of protection at exposed 
points, the Northern Pacific Railroad, when com- 
pleted by the Yellowstone route, can unquestion- 
ably be Kept open for regular traffic its entire 
length across the continent, even during winters 
as severe as the present, should they occur.” 


important embassy from Japan, whose report on 
the 


fares W 


efficiency of our trans-continental thoroug! 





ili do much to hasten or retard the incre: 
of our direct trade with the Orient. 

The past year’s business on the Union and Cen 
tral line, with its promise of rapid increase, estab 
lishes beyond doubt the success of the first trans 
continental road, but it renders equally certain the 
profitableness of the Northern Pacilie, which has 
radical advantages, with an ample tield and 
of its own. The two lines are so far apart as not 
to interfere with each other. <As is the case with 
the present Pacific Road, the bulk of the earnings 
will doubtless from local tratfic ; 


of each come 


while the Asiatic and through carrying trade of 
both will be increased to an enormous volume by 
their joint efforts to turn the current of the world’s 
commerce across the American continent, and by 
their joint demonstration that the trans-continental 
route is equal to all commercial needs.—Indepen: 


dent. 
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By her Sister. With an Introduction by Florence Night 
ingale Firet American from the second London 
edition. With an introductory Preface by the 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, and a Supplemen 
tary Chapter on Hospital Training and 
Nursing in the United States, by the 
author of * Woman's Workin the 
Civil War.’ 

{ call her Una, for when her whole life and image rise 
fore me, so far from thinking the story of Una and her 
tion a myth, IT say, kere is Una inreal flesh and blood 


Una and her paupers, far more untamable than lions."’— 
Florence Nightinga'e. 

‘* There are few memoirs better calculated to produce a 
profound impression upon all who are susceptible to the 
exhibition of remarkable Christian excellence. It is one 
of the few books whi Henry 


Ward Beecher. 


h renders piety attractive.”’ 
‘**As a record of heroic, self-sacrificing life, we most 
warmly recommend this book, confident that to not a few 
hearts it will carry a message, and that to some it will 
bring a gladdening sense of a clear course on which they 
may walk in the fruitful service of God and man.”’—Non- 
conformist. 

* It is really the duty of every one who can possibly do 
it to study the exceedingly beautiful character here pre- 
sentedtous. What she did was marvellous, but what she 
was is the deeper interest and truer lesson of her life. A 
true Sister of Mercy, she devoted herself from her girl- 
hood wholly to the service of Christ in his poor, and few 
women have done as much in along life as she in five- 


and-thirty years.’’—Literary Churchman. 
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